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INTERIM REPORT SUMMARY 

.. ^ Period Cohered 
January 2, .1974 to January 1, 1975 

Goals and Objectives 

A. Given the OEp^rtunity, time and funding necessary for con- 
tinued in)j:€rlvement of th^e total community (business, 
industry-j education, parents, and students) in the on- 
going development of the Career Education Instructional 
System, community participants will be able to: 

1. Provide advisoi?y services through participation as 
members of the Career Education Project Advisory 
Council* 

2. Directly particip'&te in prrogram development by 

^ serving as memljfe:r^s^ of elementary,' i&iddle"^, and high 
school Career BdiScation Ad Hoc ^ Committees . 

3. Serve as resource consultants to careey program 
development teams and career related classroom 
activities . 

B. Given the opportunity, time dnd funding necessary for 
continued development and implementation of k kinder- 
garten through grade twelve Career Educ^ition Instructional 
System, project participants will be able to: 

1. Develop guidelines for career related curriculum 
development at the elementary, middle, and high 
school levels . 



Develop career related programs to be implemented / 
at the elementary, middle, and high schoo\ levels . / 
These programs will include: (a) performance objec-/ 
tives, (b) student activities, and (c) academic- / 
vocational interdisciplinary approaches. ? 



C. Given the opportunity, time and funding necessary to maxfi 
mize distribution of Carfeer Education Instructional Sys- 
^ tem information, project coordinators and participants 
will be able to: 

1. Prepare sufficient copies- of prepared materials for 
dissemination. 



2. Disseminate pxepared information through -the Newark 
School District and the State Deparjtment of Public 
Instruction/ 



3. Provide technical assistance to new prof ectr^parrtici^. 
pants. / \ 



Procedures : ^ , / 

The K-12 career program in the Newark School Distirict provides 
for three major areas of Emphasis: (1) community interaction; 
(2) curriculum developmenti; and (3) field testing. 

Community interaction has occurred via the -establishment of 
an advisory council, curriculum tdslf forcesV aiid classroom 
activity participation, the advisory council is composed of 
educators and representatives from the community^ business 
and industT]^. It provide^ overall direction knd yecommends 
career education policy td the sup^riiiteorident and Board of 
Education. Three task fo?rces , whose composition was similar 
to that of the advisory council, developed cfomprehensive 
goals and recommendations for implementing career education 
in the district. 

School and teacher volunteers have been identified for- the 
purpose of developing curriculum that' included one or more of 
the concepts of youth activities, interdisciplinary procedures, 
the career theme, and performance objectives. The materials 
we developed according, to the organizational and philosophical 
pattern of each school resulting in alternative materials for ' 
each grade level. ~ — — - — 

a 

Materials , developed by each, volunteer teacher are field tested 
by that teacher during the current school year. Follow-up 
to the field test experience will ii^clude refinement arid edit- 
ing for the purpose^ of eyentual^ packaging and limited dissemina- 
tion. 



Results and Accomplishments : 

Teacher and student involvement in project activities has 
been significant. Summer inservice and training sessions 
have directly^ involved about sixty district teachers in 
curriculum development efforts. Curriculum materials have 
been developed and are currently , being field tested in six 
elementary, three middle .and three high schools. \^ 

Community involvement in the advisory council, task forces, 
and school activities has exceeded expectations. Interest 
by business and industry and the demands being generated by 



the educational community has resulted in a cooperative fund 
ing effort by the Newark School District and the DuPont 
Comprny to establish an agency for the purpose -of coordina- 
ting school -community interaction. A pifoject ou^teome of thi 
agency is a comprehensive commutey resdurce document"."' 

Evaluation : 

Third party evaluation is beiiig conduct/ed by Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New Jers#. 'Dr: Raymond 
Wasdyke is the senior program officer./ ETS repbrts indicate 
the management objectives outlined in the proposal are being 
accomplished satisfactorily. The extehsive procedures out- 
lined m the guidelines for securing d third party evaluator 
delayed the identification of this agency for approximately 
SIX months which has hampered the ovetall first year evalua- 
tion effort. ■• r „ - 

The U.S.O.E. evaluation was also Concluded satisfactorily . 
resulting in a recommendation for sejtond year funding. 

Conclusion s and Recommendations: / 

~ ~ " ^ ■ / ". 

Coirimunity involvement, support, and interest has been surpris- 
ing and IS occurring more rapidly than anticipated. Greater 
emphasis needs to be placed in this area tq take advantage 
of the opportunities provided by the community. 

Concentrated orientation efforts ^re now beginning to over- 
corae^-rii^confusion that persist as both educators and the 
lay public attempt tp distinguish between career and voca- 
tional education. This confusion is still extensive and 
orientation efforts should continue. 

Teachers react very favorably to/ developing curriculum materi 
al$ for their schools and classi^ooms rather than from a dis- 
trict „point of view. ■ 

New guidelines for evaluating Part D career education project 
raises questions concerning their applicability to projects 
with varying emphasis such as developmental, implementational 
research and/or exemplary. A close and ongoing monitoring 
of evaluation activities involving OE, project directors, 
and third party evaluators should occur. 
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I. Problem 



Students, parents, business leaders , /and schoqj/personnel aire 
observing a grpwing gap. between theoretical knowledge ^nd the 
application of this ^knovi?l^dge .in society, Students**appe^ to 
be unable, to correlate academic prograjnns to the world outside 
the* classroom. As a result, national statistics indicate 
that approximately 2 1/2 million young people per year are 
casualties of the educational process^. . These students are , 
high school dropouts, college dropouts, and participants in 
"general" programs in the high school, and enter the job mar-' 
ket with little or no training in an era when the need for 
unskilled workers is .diminishing rapidly.. ^ 

New educational strategies are needed whith' correlate educa- 
tional activities with career opportunities. Educational, 
programs must be developed, which focus basic academic -sub- 
jects around a career development theme. These prograjns ^= 
nujist develop a positive work ethic, provide for career explbra 
tion activities, and appropriate career specialization. / 

The school cannot exist separate from the "real world."- The 
total community must demonstrate serious involvement in both 
program development and program implementation. The resul- 
tant program would be one that would emphasize the dignity 
of work, provide for increased exploration of career oppor-- 
tunities, provide the student with a greater understanding of 
himself, and provide for career speciai^i^ation as career 
decisions are made. ' * 

References : 

Bivens Manpower Needs It indicates manpower needs in 
Study: New Castle County, Delaware. It 

also cites career areas with 
over supply of trained manpower 
and career areas with a shortage 
of manpower. 

National Statistics: Department of Labor and U. S. ' 

Office of Education statistics^ 
indicating high dropout rates, , 
" over- emphasis on college pre- 

.paratory training, and the great' 
. number of unskilled workers' 
^entering the labor force. ^ 

• . . . ^ 
Ohio Vocational Survey indicating the need for 

Interest Survey correlation of vocational and 

(OVIS) : ^ ft baisic programs. 



II. Goals and Objectives o£ the Project 

The goals and objectives as stated in the p-roposal still 
represent the basic management goals o£ the project in the 
Newark School District. 

A. Goals as Stated in the Proposal 

1. Given the opportunity, time and funding necessary 
for continued involvement of the total community 
(business, industry, education, parents, and sty- ^ 
dents) in the on^going development of the Career 
Education Instructioftal System, community pa^rtici-^ 
pants will be able to: ' ' 

a. Provide advisory services through participa- 
tion as members 6f the Career Education Project 
Advisory Council. 

b. /Directly participate in program development by 

serving as members of elementary, middle and 
high s'chool Career Education Ad Hoc Committees. 

/ c. Serve as resource consultants to xareer program 

development teams and career re lat eel classroom 
activities 

2. Given the opportunity, time and funding nec^^sary 
for continued development and implementation pf a 
kindergarten through grade twelve Career Educatioij 
Instructional System, project participants will be 
able to : ^ 

a. Develop guidelines for career related curriculum 
devleopment at the elementary, middle, and high 
school levels . 

b. Develop career related programs to be implemented 
at the elementary, middle, and high school levels 

- These programs will include: (a) performance 
objectives, (b) student activities , (c) academic- 
vocational interdisciplinary approaches. 

3. Given the opportunity , time and funding necessary to 
maximize distribution of Career Education Instruc- 
tional System information, project coordinators and 
participants will be able to: 

a. Prepare sufficient copies of prepared materials 
for dissemination. _ ^ ' 

b. Disseminate prepared information through the 
Newark School District and the State Depart- 
ment of public Instruction. 
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c. Provide te9hnical assistance to new project . 
participants. 

These management; goals provide overall direction to thSs^pro- 
ject staff; there was a need to identify the goals and objec- 
tives of a comprehensive district program, in career -educa- 
tion. These goals are stated in terms of stusJ.ent expecta- 
tions and it is within this ffamework that project activities 
occur. The following definition and goals- have been sub- 
mitted to -the Newarlc Board of Education: 

.// . ■" ■ t. • ^ . " 

Definition 

Career education is a comprehensive ^educational. gpal designed 
to provide all youth the opportunity- for career sMBpc^nes/l ' 
and the opportunity to ^attain skills necjessary %o acKielre 
economic independence and an ^appreciation of the dignity of 
Work . , 

Elementary (Awareness) 

GOAL 1: To develop 4n pixpils positi attitudes about the 
personal and social signi'f . uce of work. 

SUBGOALS: To develop in pupils an awareness that: 

1. The society in which we live is dependent upon 
people, working. , _ " , 

2. Rewards and satisfaction can result t^hen people 
work. ■ V, ' ■ " ^- 

3. There are rules for al^* kinds of work. 

'4. All kinds of work are interdependent and should 
benefit both the individual and society. 

'5. Attitudes and personality factors have an effect 
on work, performance, and success. 

6. . Work has. dignity and is worthwhile. , 

7. Work involves the vproductloTi:^ of eitlier ^goods 6r 
services . ' 

GOAL 2: To develop each pupil* s .^elfrawareness . 

' SUBGOALS: To develop in pupils an awareness that:' 

' fc ' , 

1. All people have dignity and are worthwhile. 

2. People have differing abilities, values^ 
attitudes ,^ and interests. / ^ 

3. Occupations differ in their requireme;rits and 
^> prospects. / 

^ 4. Understanding and accepting oneself' is a con- 
tinuing developmental process whi<:Ii is influ- 
enced by experiences throughout idfe. 
5. Each person assumes several dif^rent roles 'in 
" relation to the people and . situations with which 

he comes in contact. /' 

o . . ■ . ■ It / 

ir . : .6 r ' 



GOAL 3: To develop and expand the occupational awareness 
and occupational aspirations of the pupils. 



SUBGOALS 

"J 

2. 



To develop in pupils an awareness that: 



Some skill or training is necessar^^ for all 
career choices. • 
All people can and should contribute their 
talents and capabilities to career or avoca- 
tional endeavors. 

3. People need to adapt to technological and 
sociological changes v/hich create or eliminate 
work, p ^ ' . ; 

4. Environmental 'and .cultural factors determine 
thekinds.ofcHteer choices available. 

5. A man's career^affects his way of life. / 



GOAL 4: 



vTo improve overall pupil performance by unifying 
and^ focusing basic subjects around a career deVe^lop 
me n't theme. / - - ^ 



SUBGOALS: To deyelop in pupils' an -awareness that 



All kinds of work need basic skills and 
training. 

Skills developed through basic subject materials 
can lead to an enjoyment of both work aihd 
leisure activities. 

Acquisition of fundamental competencies is 
necessary for future skill development. 
Communication skills developed through basic 
subjects can lead to better interaction and 
job understanding. 

Successful learning experiences in basic sub- 
ject areas ar^ fundamental to achieving career 
interests and making adequate, decisions. 
Variety in. depth and types of skill development" 
effects interdependence among people. 



Mi dd 1 e CExp lor at i on ) 

GOAL 1: To provide experiences for students to assist them 
in evaluating their interests, abilities, values 
and needs as they relate to occupational roles. 

SUBGOALS: The student should be able to: 

1. Engage in a variety of hands-on-experiences-- 
^^"creative activity, a designing activity, or 
a construction activity. 

2. Experience success in his career activities. 

3. Develop. interpersonal skills through partici- 
pation in a variety of grouping situations. 



o 



4. 

■■■ O-c 

6. 

?. 

8. 
9- 

10. 



Make both positive and negative choice? to 
help him discover his likes and dislikes. 
Discuss his interests and abilities with a 
teacher or guidance counsSfelor, based upon the 
results o£ interest inventoi*ies, aptitude tests, 
and other appropriate information. 
•Justify his career choices according to avail- 
able evidence. 

Recognize the social, economic, and personal 
importance of work. 

Display a positive attitude toward work.-^ 
Practice the desirable habits that are 
requir?^ in the world of work (e.g., 
promptness, attendance) . 

Acquire possible life-long avocational choices' 
or hobbies* 



GOAL 2: To provide Students with opportunities for further 
and more detailed exploration of selected occupa- 
tional clusters, leading to the tentative selec- 
tion of a paTtictilar clusteV for indepth explora- 
tion. ° 

SUBGOALS: The student should be able to: 



1. 



3. 
4. 



8. 
9. 
10. 

GOAL 3: 



Investigate career.s within the. fifteen joK ^ 
clusters . ' 't 

Select his own teo^tative career choices and/qr 
career courses. / 

Consider the consequences of his careero choices. 
Investigate, career alternative's existing within 
the community.^ ,^ ^ \: 

Recognize national and world-wide career o^por- \ 
tunities. ' 

Examine the characteristics and requirements of 
different careers (e. g. , working conditions, 
educational and personal requirements, employment 
possibili£ie^s, socioeconomic status and life 
style>^ - 

Compare occupations in specific clusters with . 
regard to their range, nature and relatedness. 
Compile information about a specific career or 
occupation. 

Di5,tinguish between the prdf essional technical, 
and non-teQhnical jlevels of careers. 
Recognize the necess'ity for adaptability in a * 
constantly changing technological society . 

To improve the_Ber^rniance of students in basic sub- 
ject aYeas-^y makiSg^the subject matter more meaning- 
ful and relevant through unifying and focusing it 
arpund a career develtprntnt theme.,- , _ 



/ 



SUBGOALS: The student should be able to: 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Demonstrate effective communication skills. 
Demonstrate basic numerical skills. 
Demonstrate manual -perceptual skills. 
Engage in problem- solving and decision-making. 
Develop effective work and study habits. 
Develop consumer skills. 

Describe the need for basic educational skills 
in the world of work. 
8. Discuss the relevance of base subjects to future 
career possibilities. « 

Secondary (Exploration and Specialization) 

GOAL 1: To provide indepth exploration and training in one 
occupational cluster leading to entry-level skill 
- in one educational area and providing a. foundation 
for further progress, leaving open the option to 
move. between clusters if desirf^d. ■ - 

GOAL 2: To improve the performance of students in basic 
subject areas by making the subject matter more 
meaningful and relevant through unifying and 
focusing it around a career development theme «, 

GOAL 3: To provide guidanc^e^ and counseling for the purpose 
of assisting students in selecting an occupational 
specialty with the following options: int^nsj^ve 
job preparation, preparation for post, secondary 
occupational programs, or.j^reparation: for a four- 
year college. 

GOAL 4: To provide every student intensive preparation in 
a selected occui>ational cluster, or in a specif ic 
occupation, in preparation for job-entry and/or 
furthejr education. 

"GOAL 5: To provide for placement of all students, ^pon 
leaving school, in either: (a)- a job; (b) a 
post secondary occupational education program; or 
,(c) a four year College program. 



III. Description . 
^. General , 

Newark, Delaware, is a sixty- seven square mile, rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community in the low^ Delaware Valley. While 
automobile transportation is advantageous both the New York- 
Washington line of the P.RvR. and Trailway buses serve Newark. 
Interstate Highway 95 makes Philadelphia (50 miles). New York 
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(120 miles), Atlantic City (90. miles); and Washington, D.G. 
(100 miles) within easy reach. o" 

The school district population is approximately 68^000, with 
a public school enrQliment exceeding* 16,000 students in grades 
kindergarten through /twelve. The University of Delaware and 
corporations such as DuPont and Chrysler are major forces in 
the area. 

Newark is an extremely diversified community with varied 
socio-economic levels, different racial and- religious groups, 
and a broad range of professions and occupations are repre- 
sented in the population-, Newark has a constantly growing 
complex of light and medium industry, a variety of commercial 
enterprises, and large corporate installations such as the 
DuPont Company. These keep employment high, provide sound 
tax base, and help maintain a--€^table-_lpcal economy. 

The purpose of this project is to develop and implement a 
K-12 Career Education Instructional System ^for the Newark 
School District and the State of Delaware. The three phase 
approach, closely aligned to the mod^el presented by the U. . 
S. Office of Education Vocational and Technical Education 
Division in their pamphlet. Career Education; A Modfil for 
Implementation , is the foundation of the Newark ^ysteM. ^ 

The three phases include the Awareness Phase (K-5), which 
emphasizes career awareness activities and the development 
of a positive work ethip; the Exploration Phase (6-8), which 
provides for exploration, of career clusters ; and the Explora- - 
tion Wd Specialization Phase (9-12)^ which emphasizes in- 
depth cluster exploration and specialized skill development. 
An objective coiftmbn to all three phases is to improve stu- 
dent performance by making subject matter more meaningful 
and relevant through unifying and focusing around a career 
development theme. 

Development and implementation activities are occurring 
under the direction of a Career Education Advisory Cpuncil 
who coordinates their efforts with 'the Newark District. Ad 
Hoc Committees have established guidelines and objectives^or ' 
curriculum development for each of the three levels. Career 
programs are being piloted in six elementary, three middle, 
and all three high schools during the first year. Subsequent _ 
implementation will occur in other schools at each level and 
on an expanded basis within the initial pilot schools. 

A new vocational- technical Jhigh school is scheduled to begin 
operation in 1976. Assisting in the development and coordinated 
• career programs between the vocational high school and the three 
comprehensive high schools will be within the scope of the 
project. In addition, a-^chool for the deaf , Ideated within" 
district ^boundarieSp is initiating career related programs for/ 
its students and is also involved in project activities. 



Recent ^ concepts and innovations that are being incorporated 
into project activities include individualized instruction, 
performance objectives, interdisciplinary approached;, teanji ' 
teaching^ involving academic and vocational teachers on the' 
same team, based upon career themes, and activity oriented " 
programs . 

The project has attempted to develop programs that unify and 
focus basic subject disciplines on a career development theme. 
This should result in programs that provide students more 
information about careers^ and about themselves in-addition 
to a more relevant curriculum. / 

The integration of youth activities into the regular instruc- 
tional program is a' basic theme of the project,. These 
activities must be related to the instructional program. 
Leadership development, civic awareness, career understanding, 
and social competence, the purposes of vocational student 
organizations, are tied to basic skill development when pos- 
sible and are essential to the full career development of 
every student." , 

Staff responsible for implementation is as follows: 

Career Education Coordinator 2 
Secretary 1 

B. District Perspective^ . ^ , 

Steps toward establishing career education/were under way in 
the Newark District at the inception of the project. Pro- 
grams such as career guidance and placement; work experience 
in the areas of distributive , office, agricultural, special 
education, and diversified occupations; and middle school 
exploration had been initiated through state and local sup- 
port. However, these programs did not represent a compre- 
hensive K-12 career^ education program. 

The Career E^cation Advisory Council recommended that the 
strategy for implementing career^ducation occur^'as follows : 

1. Define goals and delineate thtese goals into work- 
,ing objectives at the elementary, middle and 
secondary levels.- 

, - ^ ' ^ 'i 

2. Identify specific recommendations for implementing 
career education at each of these levels. 

3. To the degree feasible support existing career 
education programs consistent with the defined 

• district K-12 model. 



4, Identify programs to complement existing pnes to com- 
plete the 6-12 model and support pilot efforts ih/ 
these areas. 

5. Initiate K-5 pilot programs in career educatioji which 
previously had been developed only informally. 

Tasks 1 and 2 were accomplished by three taS^k forces. Sig- 
nificant involvement occurred by business, industry and par- 
ents. Advisory Council members were instrumental in secur- 
ing this substantial commitment. Initial plans called for 
each committee to function an average of 204hours per month 
for up to a one year period--if needed. All task forces 
completed their tasks within a six month period. In their 
final report, each task force was requested to provide the. 
Advisory Council a rationale for career education at their 
particular level, a delineation of the broad goals, recom- 
mendation for implementation, and the implications of a car-, 
eer program for their particular program in the Newark School 
District . 

Appendix A contains the supplementary information and the 
compiled final report of the three task forces entitled 
" Goals and Recommendations for Implementation of Career .-^ 
Education in the Newark School District, K-12 ." ^ ^ % 

C. Curriculum Development 

Curriculum development efforts have occurred, in a manner con- 
sistent with the task force guidelines and according to a 
format outlined by the District Director of Instruction. 

The longitudinal impact of proj ect activities has been built 
into the entire philosophical and organizational approach to 
implementing career education in Newark.^ Simply stated, the 
project philosophy is that fundsf will be provided for the 
instructional stdff td develop appropriate curriculum and 
identify available resources . Programs requi:^ing substantial 
supplementary funds for iirtplementation purposes will not be 
supported.. To date all the career programs currently being 
piloted lender CEIS sponsorship are operating through t^ie 
ut^ilization of existing resources and normal funding alloca- 
tions for each building. The net result of this. approach has 
been to maximize teacher involvement and minimize school dep- 
endency on project resources for program implementation. 

Curriculum development efforts have been highly individualized 
by school and teacher. The strategy was to identify a series 
of alternative approaches to implementing career education- - 
especially at the K-8 levels. These alternatives would then ^ 
be transportable to most organizational and philosophical 
settings occurring within the district and also beyond district, 
boundaries • 
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Volunteer teacher participants were identified through princi- 
pals that expressed interest in having their schools partici- 
pate. Thp activities that the teachers from each school 
accomplished included: (1) jointly describe the career educar 
tion plan for their building; (2) identify strategies and 
resources necessary for plan implementation; (3) participate 
in paid summer inservice/workshop activities to develop 
curriculum according to a specified format and guidelines; 
(4) pilot the written materials; and (5) assist in the refine- 
jnent of the materials. 

Appendix B contains: (1) a listing of participating schools, 
the numbers of teachers directly, involved in project activi- 
ties, and the estimated number of students affected by th§ 
developed units of instruction; (2) the foriilat utilize^ for ^ 
curriculum development ; and (3) the topical listing by school 
and grade level of all units and/or programs written and 
♦piloted by district teachers 

D. Orientation 

Considerable effort has been given by the project staff to 
educating and orienting teachers, administrators, and the 
community concerning career education and its related con- 
cepts. The staff ha^ had to overcome--and still has to 
overcome--the confusion that exists between career and voca- 
tional education. This is being accomplished through direct 
contact utilizing sound-^slide presentations, lectures, tele- 
vision, and radio programs. . . ^ 

, Radio programs included three 30-minUte radio programs broad- 
cast over the local Newark radio station. The sound slide 
presentation has be6n given to teacher groups, district 
administrators, the Newark Board of Education, the State ^ 
Board of Education, PTA's and other such groups, the Newark / 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education. , / 

In addition to these efforts, the project has been success- 
ful in getting a great deal of riewspaper coverage of various 
school activities. ' 

Appendix C contains the script of the sound slide presenta- 
tion utilized for orientation programs. 



IV. Results ^nd Accomplishments 
A. Advisory Council , 



A Newark School District Career Education Advisory Council 
has been organized and meets on a bi-monthly basis. The 
Council is composed of parents; representatives from business 
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and industry; teiachers and administrators from each of the 
three levels^-elementary , middle, and secondary; state depart- 
ment; and post secondary personnel. The functions of the Coun- 
cil include advising the superintendent and project regarding 
direction aud priorities and serving as liaison between the 
district and the various groups represented. Appendix D con- 
tains the Council membership list. 

B. Task Force . / 

Three task forces were established as recommended by the 
Council. The charge given- to each committee was to delineate 
the broad goals into more specific subgoals, develop a rationale 
for each phase, and identify recommendations for implementing 
career education within their phase- -awareness , exploration, 
or exploration and specialization. Each of the task forces 
have completed their work<^ and the compiled report as presented 
to the Board of Education is in Appendix A., 

C. Educational Resources Associates 

Demands placed upon the community , business, and industry by 
career education arid other school programs .is rapidly leading 
to a need for a coordinating agency of some type to serve as 
liaison between the general community and public school class- 
rooms. The Newark School District and the DuPont Company have 
entered into an agreement whereby each organization will pro- 
vide a professional full time to establish ERA as a service 
organization with a priority in the area of developing a comr 
munity resources guide that will be made available to. district 
schools. ERA will initiate activities effective January 1, 

1975. / . 

./ 

*■ ' ' . 

D. Curriculum Development •> ' 

The project priority for the first year's activities was staff 
and curriculum development. During the summer of 1974, sixty 
teachers, representing grades K-12, participated in 90 hour 
inservice/workshop sessions. Curriculum was developed incor- 
porating the concepts Of youth activities, infusion of career 
concepts, performance objectives and others. Each participa- 
ting teacher agreed to pilot materials developed in their 
classroom during the current school year. These materials will 
then be edited and revised'prior to increased dissemination 
efforts. Appendix B contains the curriculum development 
program/course listings. This listing reflects alternative 
programs available at each grade level. 

E^ - Prbgr am Expansion ^ — ^ 

An ove-rall goal of the project is to provide staff training 
for a nucleus of teachers in each dirjtrict school who then 

IB . 



would serve as the leadership team for career program expan- 
sion within that school. With pilot efforts still continuing, 
no formal expansion process has been yet initiated. However, 
participating teacher enthusiasm and leadership has resulted 
in significant expansion within many participating schools 
even at this -early date. , 

F. Career Related Materials, 

Career program longevity is a continual concern of\the project 
staff. Consequently, major emphasis has been given to identi- 
fication of existing resources or securing resources via nor- 
mal funding and support channels. During the past two years 
the district has assigned a priority to career education mat- 
erials regarding the utilization of ESEA Title II library 
funds by district schools. Materials developed hy two of the 
district "Title I" schools appropriately qualified 'these 
schools for supplementary funding through that source. Pro- 
ject staff also has published and disseminated a school list- 
in-g of all career materials purchased utilizing Title II funds. 

G. Integration o£ Career Education > 

As career education becomes an integral part o£ the total 
school effort in the Newar'K School District, greater emphasis 
is i^eiftg placed on integrating career concepts and objectives 
into tlje established curriculum of each of the content areas. 
A new elementary science guide has been published the 
district correlating career information with science concepts 
where appropriate. This effort was initiated by th^ district 
science supervisor. 



H» Orientation 

It was necessary to pursue orientation efforts to a greater 
degree than planned. The result l\as been very positive'' feed- 
back from educators ^nd the community alike. The degree of 
feedback from the community to top level district administra- 
tors has been sufficiently extensive that' supplemental pro- 
grams such as the previously mentioned ERA and Title 11 expen- 
ditures have been enthusiastically supported and potentially 
will magnify career related activities in the schools. 



V. Evaluation , 

The evaluation re^port' by Educational Testing Service was not 
complete at the time this report ;/as prepared. It will be 
submitted as an addendum to this Interim Report upon receipt 
froKii ETS. ^ 

20. .. . ^ ,. 
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VI Conclusions, Implications, and Recommendations 

A. There appears to be a "readiness'' for the concept of 
career education by business, industry, and the general com- 
munity. Business and industry is receptive to programs pro- 
moting a positive work ethic, improvement of basic skills, 
and yolith activities that convey to students expectations of 
employees by employers. . 

B. Increased understanding of the career concept by educa- 
tors and the lay public must be continually promoted. Career 
educati^on as a program limited to "hands on" activities utili- 
zing tools is too vocationally oriented and not acceptable to 
many. Too often this is the perception of many relative to 
what career education really is. Through presentations and 
interaction with groups and individuals, the project staff 
was easily able to overcome this misconception. 

C. A comprehensive career education program should provide 
a series of alternatives at each grade level from which school 
arid teachers can select. This can minimize the "adding on" 
complaint many teachers have regarding new curriculum con- 
cepts. • ^ • / 

D. Hard sell approaches to incorporating career concepts 
into the overall curric^ilum should be, avoided if possible. 
Students react negatively to this approach. Career concepts 
should be irifused into th^ regular curriculum and dealt with/ 
appropriately when opportui^ities arise. I 

E/ Except for special caseV, career education should^and csl^n 
be implemented into existing curriculum utilising existing 
funding sources and existing resources. Initiation of career 
programs by schools and districts should provide for staff 
planning to identify procedures and Vocal resources, 

F. At the K-8 grade levels, teachers have concluded that 
incorporating career related activities into the curriculum 
can provide motivational activities enhancing basic skill 
development . ^ 

G. Incorporating career concepts into the secondary program 
has been extremely difficult. High school programs are 
specialized to the degree that only limited opportunities 
exist for infusing career concepts by all classroom teachers. 
Groups of 'teachers could probably accomplish this task more^ 
naturally by demonstrating career directions within their 
discipl ines a^id- riliust rat-ing--c^^ through 
a combination of academic and/or vocational backgroixnds . 

H. Interdisciplinairy efforts at the secondary leyel will be 
difJ^icult to accomplish unless the organizational patterns of 
secondary schools change which provide for a natural inter- 
action among teachers. 21 

- - - 16 ^ . ' 
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/ ' I. Implementing the evaluation design as outlined in the 
draft copy of the Handbook for the Evaluation of Career 
^ Education Projgrrams after, project activities have been initia- 

/ ted for a year or more will seriously, comproinise the data 

' return. Activities of this and probably Mother exemplary pro- 

jects have not been initiated according t\> a strict research 
design. For exartiple, it will be difficult to measure the 
effects of various treatments regarding implementing career 
concepts when it has been stressed to teachers' td incorporate 
career concepts into regular actiiMties. Caree:^ education is 
not separate frqm th? remainder of the curt^iculiims 

J. The evaluation design handbopk is poteiitially an excellent 
- aid foT project directors and independent e^aluators. Refine- 
ment of this document based upon experience by OE, projects, 
and independent evaluators should occur on |a systematic and 
^ planned basis /and should be initiated immediately by OE. 
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^DDRESS OF LIAISON FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



Industry 

Mr. Richard B. Nelson 
Education and Applied 

Technology Division 
DuPpnt Compginy 
Nemours^ Building 10404 
Wilmington, Delaware 



Business ^ " 

Mrs . Myrtle Bowe 
Executive Vice-President 
Greater Newajk Chamber of 

Commerce 'V 
250 East Main Street 
Newark, Delaware 19711 ' 



.QUALI-FI CATIONS FOR AD HOC COMMITTEES 



1. 



4. 



Proven administra'tive. ability, and can catalyze com- 
mittee action. This includes organizing ability and 
an analytical approach, plu? the attitude and motivar 
tion to see the project through. A high priority 
requirement is .the introduction of administrative 
know-how from, business into the operation of these 
committees. 

Must have sincere interest in education and young^v 
people, and some understanding of the critical pro- 
.blem of motivating them' 'in a ifianner compatible with 
today*s society. ^ ^ 

■ .. • ' ' ■ 

Should have access tp the^ point' of view and needs of 
business, rj&lative to their present and future 
employment' standards . ' . 

Po^ess ability to work with and understand educators 

.<rncl-^-'-" - - . , - . . . 



.^^..cluding theit* "traditional philosophy and its desiW^ 
bility., ^ - 

5. Be able , to devote sufficient time to this^ef fort , 
for an initiai commitment of one year. 



TIME COMMITMENT 



16 - 20 bourse per month 



EDUCATION PROJECT WES AHEAD 
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Pvimo Toccafondi^ Caveev Education Coordinator for the Newnrk. School 
strict^ discusses the role of the ad hoc committees at their first 
eting held in the district Adminis.t ration Building. The development of 
ese committees is explained in the story below. 



Total inyolYement has been iden- 
tified as a^key to the success o£ 
the Career Education Project based 
in the Newark Sch^bol District. With 
this in mind, the aid of students, 
the la/ public, business, industry, 
teaohers, and administrators has 
been enlisted for the purpose of^ 
developing a comprehensive career 
'education niodei, not only for the 
^iewark School District but tor the 
State of Delaware. 

Ill December, 19 72 a. Career Educa- 
tion^ Advisory Council was developed 
for tjie purpose of providing over- 
all direction for the activities of 
thg^jCaJreer Education Project. Since 
career education has different eiri- 
phksis -at the elementary , middle , 
and secondary school . levels, the 
Advisory Council recommended that 
three ad hoc comipittees be estab- 
lished for the purpose of develop- 
ing a conceptual model for imple- 
mentation of career education at 
each of these three levels. The 
Council further stipulated that 
each ad hoc committee be composed 
of edi^cators , students, lay citi- 
zens, representatives from business 
and industry » 

Business and industrial support 
was assured as a result of a meet- 
ing organized through the efforts 
of Mrs. Myrtle Boxs^e , executive vice 
^)residerit of the Nex^rark Chamber of 
Commerce; Mr. Richard B. Nelson, 
industrial engineer at the duPont 
Company;' and .Mr. J. A. Sears, em- 
pTnvpe relations department of the 
ERiC*^ Company. The meeMng was 



\tory 

attended by Mr. J. M. Martin, 
chairman of the board of Hercules 
Incorporated; Mr. W. S. Thompson, 
vice president of I.C.I. America; 
and Mr. Johij Oliver, director of. 
employee relations department, E.I. 
duPont deNemours § Qompany. The^ 
purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss the Newark School District 
Career .Education Project and secure 
business and industrial support for 
this program. c, 

•As a result of this meeting the 
three companies agreed to each 
identify one individual to actively 
participate in project activities. 
, Each of these individuals will 
serve on one of the three ad hoc 
committees. These individuals will 
participate in the activities of 
this project on a regular* basis for 
approximately one year . The indi - 
viduals identified are Dr. Robert 
B. Scott , director of the Synthet- 
ics Development Department of. Her- ^ 
cules Incorporated; Donald G* Dres- 
sier, Corporate Maintenance Level 
Engineer for ^1. C.I. America; and W. 
Carl Moran, manager of Industrial 
Relations Sections , Polymer Inter- 
mediates Department of the duPont 
Company. 

the initial meeting of the pro- 
ject's ad hoc committees was Tues- 
day, April 17. .The purpose of the 
, meeting was to proVidis all ad hoc 
committee members with a general 
orientation to the career education 
2 f) project, its goals, and the role of 
the ad hoc committees within the 
overall career education program. 



Career Education Project 
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NEWARK SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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TBLBPHOI^S 



RECOMMENDED GUIDELINES 
FOR AD HOC COMMITTEES 



A definition of Career Education^, the three pha^ses of the 
career education process, and the^ objectives relating to these 
phases have been identified by the Career Education Advisory 
Council. These three phases are intended to be directly corre- 
lated with elementary, middle ^ and high school programs of instruc 
tion. Ad hoc committees have been established for each of these 
three program areas for the purpose of recommending to the Career 
Education Advisory Council procedures for implementation of the 
career education model for each of these program areas. 

' ■'^>-' ' . ' .1 ' ^-y 

AD HOC COMMITTEE TASKS 

1. ' Review Available Literature: ^ ^.--^ 

The'objective is to identify successful components of 
other career programs foip possible implementation in the 
Newark District Model. Special attention should be given 
to literature dealing with the fifteen career ^clusters de- 
fined by the U.S. Office of Education. ^ 

' ■ »■ 

2. Develop a Conceptual Model for Career Education in the Phase 
Assigned to your Committee: « > ' 

Identify the procedures necessary to achieve the stated 
objectives of the committee's career phage. The committee's 
function is not to develop the program for its career phase. 
The objective IS to illustrate what is to be accomplished and 
pi'ovide examples as to how the objectives can be achieved by 
teachers and students* 

The following model is suggested as a guide for committee 
> action: 

STATEMENT OF THE DEFINITION OF CAREER EDUCATION 

TITLE OF THE PHASE (Awareness, Exploration, or Exploration 
and Specialization) 

RATIONALE (Explain haw this phase ties in with the definition 
and the entire concept of dareer education) 




■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ \y- 

tlST THE OBJECTIVES (As each objective is listed, a reason 
^or having such an objective is t*o be provided) 

EXPANSaO^.} OF OBJECTIVES (The abjectives alread~^Vrovided 
ar© broad statements o£ cul^^culum intent. "Each of 
, these broad, objectives should be branched into parts 
. (or sub-objectives) based upon moi'e definite behavioral 
outcomes desired. It is essential that, the classroorat 
teacher, who is to implement the objectives ^f this 
model, sees how a broad objective stated for this phase 
ecan function at the classroom level. To this end, the 
committee should proyide example (s) of ho\^ each broad 
- objective can be operationalized within the classroom. 
^ This would involve the .committee identifying at least one 
Q sub-objective associated with each broad objective and 
Illustrating sample learning activitife? such a« field 
,. trips, hands on experiences, integrated learning exper- 

lences, and/or gui-darice activities that can Be used 
' within the classfoom. - . 

IMPLICATIONS (After concluding the expansion of the^objec- 
' tives,. consideration Should be given to the implications 
• "^Srv^^Jf^^is ting program, ^(2) grade level application. 
(3) staff utilization, (4) finance , and^< 5 Vany other 

. relevah-t .topicsO ° " - 

■ . \ ■ . . - - _. 

Implementatioii^'R^commendations: V - 

. ' " \ « " 

Since |;he report of this committee a blueprint for 
action, specific recommendations relative to the implementa- 
tion of the committWs model is essential'. ^ The importance 
of^this phase of the\report cannot be .overemphasised. " Con- 
sideration should be gdven to (1) scope of- implementation, 
(ZJ staff training, (3) program, development, (4) necessary 
community resources, (S\) types of commitmiBnti requireir and 
(6) phase evaluation. \ V. o 
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s Career Education Advisory Comcil Report was developed by three 
ad hoc committees under the direction and leadership o£ Project Dir- 
ector R. Mike Siiimons, Advisory Council Chairman H. Nelson Freidly,Jr, 
and Project Coordinators Primo V. Toccafondi and Edward L, Wilchinski. 
The work was accomplished under the guidelines established by the 
Newark School District Career Education Advisory Council. 

•The total project, entitled "The Career Education Instructional 
System," is a joint effort of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, and j the NeWark 
Scliool District, the general goal of the project is to, integrate 
activities related to the golals and objectives of career education 
into the district curriculum from kindergarten, through grade 12. 

"The project coordinator^ would like to express their gratitude to. 
all who have assisted in this endeavor- -the students, parents, 
teachers, and admi^nistrators from the Newark School District , and 
the representatives from E. IT duPont deNemours and Company, 
Hercules Incorporated, and I.C.I. America. 

The individuals participating in„ committee activities were: 
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Mr. Milton Markley, Chairman 
Dr. Robert B. Scott 



Mr. Gerald Cavall 
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Mr,. Anthony Ligatti 
Mrs. Sandra Turulski 
Mrs. Emily McGlinchey 
Mr. Richard Stobaugh 



Principal 

Director of the ^ 
Synthetics Devel- 
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Teacher V 

Teaicher 

Principal 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher - 



Cobbs Elementary 
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Wilson Elementary 



EXPLORATION MI DDLE SCHOOL e-S) 



Vito Paul Devine,. Chaipfiah 
Mr. Donald Dressier 



Mr, Clarence Hall 

Mr. Hugh Ferguson 
Mr. Thomas Comer 
Mr. Norjnan Handy 
"o Alice Thornton 



Teacher 

Corporate Mainte- 
nance Level 
Engineer 

Supervisor of Quality 
Assurance \ • 

Principal \ 

Assistant Principal^ 

Teacher 

Librarian (^"^ 



Central Middle 
I.C.I. i\merica 



I.C.I. America 

Central Middle 
Ogletown Middle 
Ogletown Middle 
Ogletown Middle 



EXPLORATION AND SPECIALIZATION HIGH SCHOOL (9-12) 



Mr. William Harrison 

Chairman 
Mr. W. Carl Moran 



Mrs. Sandra Drummond 
Dr. Jiies Campbell 

Sr. John Mcintosh 
r. Darl Robeson 
Mr. Daniel Tuckerroan 
Mrs. Sheila Posatko 
Mr. Paul Thompson 
Mr. William McNamee 



Teacher 

Manager o£ the Indus-?;; 

trial Relations " 

Section 
Parent 

Associate Principa:! 

Associate Principal 

Guidance Counselor 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Newark High School 

duPont Company 

Christiana High School 
Newark High School 
Newark High School 
Christiana High School 
Newark High School 
Newark High Sciiipol 
Chrlsrtiana High School 
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One p£ the first steps toward tJife ichisveiertt of success ih a new 
program is the cstablishrafeht of a comprehensive set of goals and 
objectiVfes. These goals must be btoa4 in naturev to- provide for 
SSJici in approaches to implementation y*t specific enough to 
suggest procedures and activities fot pfbgratt development and evalua- 
V A on • ■ ^ 

The Newark School District Career Education Advisory Council adopted 
i.^J^^'Z^A?'^^^^ outlined by the U,S. Office of Education for elemen- 

i^it.*"^ ^i^? schools. The Council recommended the estab- 
-ii °f ^ .® ad hoc fcoinmittees for the purppse of delineating 

Viat Llr^t ^^^^^ Into^pre specific subgoals, develop a rationale 
SL®??" phase, and identify recommendations for implementing career 
education for each phase in district schools. 

^°™P^^*^^°" °^ the three ad hoc committee 
repoTjs submitted to the Career Education Advisory CounciL It is 
organited so that emphasis is given to each phase. Each phase 
report includes the rationale for a career emphasis within the phase, 
tne goals and subgoals, and specific recommendations for implementing 
career education for the particular phase. Sample "lesson plans" 
are included m the appendices. > 

It is^hoped that this report will serve as a guide to district admin- 

♦2-?'^^ teachers as they implement career education concepts 
in their schools and classrooms. Since,- curriculum remains in a 
state of flux. It is the hope of the Ad\isory Council that this 
guide continually be revised and refined as the needs of students 
with^cateer^programr^ and administratoi gain experience in dealing 

of "career education" dev. oped by the Newark School 
District which serves as the focal point F this report is: 

Career education is a comprehensive educational goal 
designed to provide all youth the opportunity for 
career awareness and the opportunity, to attain skills 
necessary to achieve economic independence and an" 
appreciation of the dignity of work. 
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RATIONALE 

The child in his early years is in the process of defining roles; 
family roles to enable him to differ between father and mother; 
community helper roles which help him identify the mailman, the 
grocer, the truck driver and so on. The Awareness Phase can capital- 
ize on this natural process of job identification in children, and ^ 
help develop a sense of the great number of job opportunities avail- 
able to adults. The Awareness Phase provides a broad base of refer- 
ence which the child can use to narrow his choices of career possi- 
bilities and follow those choices in greater depth during his adol- 
escent life. ' ' ^ 

Responsible attitudes toward work must be cultivated during the 
formative stages of development; the early years of a child's 
school .life. His feelings toward himself and others, his dependa- 
bilit^, his perseverance, his promptness, and the other fundamental 
building blocks of his character are formed during this early period. 
No matter what job the child eventually chooses, these positive 
attitudes will help assure success. 

Occupational aspirations and positive work attitudes are important 
aspects of an Awareness Program, but they are of little real value 
without the basic skills of communication and computation, and the . 
ability to think clearly. Since these basic skills are presently 
a fundamental part of an elementary school program, thie Awareness 
Phase of career educatioii begun at this level, will help knit 
these basic components together to give each child a first step 
oh <the w^ to a meaningful and satisfying vocation. 

/ ^ GOALS AND SUBGOALS 

GOAL 1: TO DEVELOP IN PUPILS POSITIVE ATTITUDES ABOUT THE PERSONAL 
AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK. 

SUBGOALS: To develop in pupils an awareness that: 

1. The society in which we live is dependent upon people 
working-. 

2. Rewards and satisfaction can result wh^ IP^ople work. 
; 3. There are rules for all kinds of work, \ 

4. All kinds of work are interdependent anavi^hould benefit 
both the individual and society. > - 

5. Attitudes and personality factors have an effect on woi^k, ' 
performance, and success. 

6. Work has dignity a^d is^ worthwhile ♦ 

7. Wo^k involves the produtption of either goods or services. 



GOAL 2: TO DEVELOP EACH PUPIL'S SELF- AWARENESS . " 
SUB60ALS: To develop in pupils an awareness that; 

1. All people have dignity and are worthwhile. 

2. People have differing abilities, values, attitudes, 
and interests. 

3. Occupations differ in their requirements and prospects. 

4. Understanding and accepting oneself is a continuing / 
developmental process which is influenced by experiences 
throughout life. 

5* Each person assumes several different roles in relation 
to the people'^d situations with which he comes in con- 
tact . ^ 

GOAL 3: TO DEVELOP AND EXPAND THE OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS AND 
OCCUPATIOflAL ASPIRATIONS OF THE PUPILS. 

SUBGOALS: To develop in pupils an awareness that: 

1. Spme skill or training is necessary for al]L career choices 
,2. All people can and should contribute their talents and 
.capabilities to career or avocational endeavors. 

3. People need to adapt to technological and sociological 
changes which create or eliminate work. 

4. Environmental and cultural factors determine th? kinds 
of career choices available. 

5. A man's career affects his way of life. 

GOAL 4: TO IMPROVE OVERALL PUPIL PERFORMANCE BY UNIFYING AND 

FOCUSING BASIC SUBJECTS AROUND A CAREER DEVELOPMENT THEME. 

SUBGOALS: To develop in pupils an awareness that: ^ . 

1. All kinds of work need basic skills an4 training. 

2. Skills developed through basic subject .materials can 
lead to an enjoyment of both work and leisure activities. 

3. Acquisition of fundamental competencies is necessary for 
future skill development. ' 

4. Communication skills developed through basic subjects can 
lead to better interaction and job understanding. 

5. Successful learning experiences in basic subject areas 
are fundamental to achieving career interests and making 
adequate decisions. 

6. Variety in depth and types of skill development effects 
interdependency among people^. — 

".or; 



IMPLEMENTATION RECOMMENDATIONS 
Staff Training ' \ 

5Li?k'S?hoo'^Sf.^!:?i^'-^ ^^''^''^^ Philosophy and direction of 
m sLff career education be enunciated for 

ail staff memoers, at many times and in many ways to insute 
understanding of the guidelines under which we are deJeloJLff 
aon'^In^Jh^tnt^^ ?^ what importance is ca?eeJ^^dSL-' 

eJn^.i^ district list cf pricTrities? Does c^r^er 

IunS?J^;n«/^S^^S^ existing curricular offerings or does\ if 
S oS ^r^^I ""'^"^^ to. support career educatioi flow 

trom other areas of support and, if so, what areas?J^ 

^* invo?,^??^^^'''^^®^''^?'"^ working in the pilot schools shbuld be 
o^ien^ft 5hr?:^?rj".e^^ inservice training as a means of 
fi^i^Sttef t^^ ^^^^^ ^° the project. and giving the necessary 
sl^ourd^fil;?^ S^r^ on viable classroom wcjrk/ These -efforts 
the year!^ """^ ^ opening of school and carry on during 

3. These efforts should includs orientation to career education 

fx^sS7n?L^^^•"'^''?^°' '5? education focus ?ile 

e^Jh s?ff? studies, and ample opportunity fqr 

each staff member, individually or as part of a working croup 

cLsfdi^Lnhe^^e'L!'' implementation schemes for hi! o^'°h^r 

Ict?vJ?,-^c^ pilot .schools in accomplishing the normal run of 
activities plus the extra burdens of implementing and refinine 
diJ?rL?^-"''°-* " recommended that these schools haJe all 
district mservice days allocated to them for their own use. 

a«?^L°^^P^^°* ^"^^"^ non-pilot schools would be encouraged to 
gather ideas and share thoughts. * k«u i." 

^* tn^^^J^°'' awareness phase of career education is needed 

. to lead program development by being a resource person, an ^ 
organizer of ijiservace experieiices, an evaluator of th4 process 
?5rJ"'?JT''J^^'°'' refinementx If the career education p?o- 
ihip. ^ success. It will need strong, full-time leader- 

^' l^Vl a person in a coordination role to back up ^ 

the training and implementation function\of Nthe director. The 
coordinator could^actively enlist the sup|>ort\of the local 

industries and provide resoUrce persorts and mat- 
interested cUssroom teachers. The coordinator would 
-,,c?«! a central source of supply for matexlals donated by 

i^usinesses and would arrange for field trips^for the district 
to prevent overuse of any one particular r&Source. The coor- 
. the detaUs of the map/ field trips possible 

and could prepare teachers for the trip^r could preview the 

*°^,\<=lass,, in much the ^ame W the planetarium and the 
outdoor lab are previiSfwed. • x \ 

SG 
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This coordination could come from sever^ail sources: 

A. " From the resources of the Educational Research and 
Development Council of Delaware* 
, B. ' From the office of the director of the -awareness 
' C. Prom an elementary teacher (s) hired to do tjiis t 
an after hpUrs basis (similar to OASIS). / 
D./ From a person hired, as coordinator on a full-t^iine basis. 

8. Secretarial help should be provided to allow njdximum time for 
the direction and the coordination necessary for interactio:^ 
with the professional staff. A source of help might b^ tfie - 
high school co-op program. • 

9. The ACES program might be restored to allow teachers to visit 
local business and industry and broaden/their own understanding 
of the present situation. If a four year cycle were considered, 
with primary teachers, intermediate teachers, middle school 
teachers, and high school teachers each going in a separate year; 
this might be a suitable compromise between a large' district and 

' 'a^reasoriably small business community. , 

Program Development 

1. Program and staff development go, hand in hand. A welT-trained 
enthusiastic staff will create the dynamic program needed. 

2. The program should develop from the rudimental state in which 

it is presented to a more highly developed ojie over the summer, \ 
with emphasis being" placed' on a program which suits the local 
school "situation but which is^also. easily transferable to any 
school situation in Newark. , ° 

• c ■ ■ - 

3. Periodic reviews of development and formal assessment of pro- 
gress should be made. 

4. There should be a number of meetings in which the pilot schools 
share information afid make suggestions for practical ^applicatiorf 
of the program. Some attempt should be made, to trade off staff 
within eacl^ building and among all buildings as a way to get 
information and ideas flowing. 1 

5. Videotaping projects as they evolve, broiadcasting summaries of 
activitifes, preparing slide shows and newsletters, and other 

• devices should be used to keep all schools and the public informed 
of theprbgress of the project. ° 

6. The input from the staffs of the pilot schools should be processed 
so that an improved document could be prepared fpr the use of * 
the other .schools which ma^'-^ rnto project activities in succeeding 
years. 



Financial ' ^ 

\. With increased requirements for safety eq%ipment» a thorougl^^ a 
review of such demands for each field trip must be made^^-^f 
liability insurance- or safety devices are required^.-4:liere should 
be s mfe provision mad^ by the district to supply^^this protection 
ffom a^ central source* ^-^^^ 

1. ^. FjuII implementation of the awareness phase of careet education 
assumes much contact with^the'lbusiness community, either through 
people coming in or^^ildren going out of school, ° 

The district might consider the purchase of small busses, simi- 
^ lar to a Chevrolet Carryall, for single schools or for parts of - 
small schools. This vehicle could be used to take small groups 
of children to visit on an almost continuous basis, allowing 
' children to visit 'very ap^pfopriate places at highly appropriate 
^ times, permitting the^ teacher to individualize the contacts for 
theo .children in her class. A^group ot* teachers, if not all,, in 
each building would have chauffer's licenses and be able to drive 
the bus when necessary. Perhaps enlarging the circle to, include 
,the principal, custodians, and aids would increase the possibil- 
ities for individualizing trips and keep the costs per child 
as low ?ts; possible. / ' 

^ ' The vehicle could also be used to gather resource materials 
(paper, displays, seedlings, etc.) and/ could certainly be used 
to augment the already biltdened district courier and delivery 
'systems. - 

• If th\s idea is^ not feasibly, perhaps supplements for field 
trips should be provided on a per -pupil basis. Many children 
who might benefit mos15 from field trips and personal contacts 
with possible career opportunities ate often not able to finan- 
cially afford these trips • This supplement might be related 
soinebow\to the number of children on free lunches in a' building 
or s'ome' other sliding scale to provide an equitable distribu- 
tion of funds. 4 

3. Even though the district ^libraries and classrooms have many of 
the materials recommended "in this program, there still will need 
to be sources of fundsvavailable to make the program operational 
by^filling in recognized voids and to help the program, ejcpand as 
new development t^ikes place and new materials come onto the market 

4. The visitation of other schools, in and out of the district, will 
require substitute teacher funds and travel subsidies. 

5. A budget for materials must be provided f olr the summer work ses- 
sion in which the production of charts, displays, games, etc., 
will be a requirement. 

6. A leadership staff must be developed for the career education pro- 
gram in Newark, including an Awareness Phase Director, a Community 
Resources Coordinator, and a secretary. These roles are discussed 
previously in this paper. 



Time 



1. All inservice days should be made available to the pilot schools 
in this project to assure that full attention can^'be devoted to 
program development > refinementi and evaluation ^ iiTaddition to 
other normal demands. . 

2. The non-pilot schools could be receiving preliminary information 
\ and being re.adied for their move into the program t^he following 

year, through using the inservice days provided. 

Per$onnel Support 

1. A Career Education Advisory Committee of representative members 
of the community should be established to serve several functions; 

a* to act as a sounding board in assessing the iiiipadt of 
career education upon the business xommunity and upon 
the community at large; ^ ' 

to encourage the interest and support of .inf luentilil r 
/ persons in the community; " , 

/c. to actively engage community persons with recognized- 
expertise in developing the program more, fully. 

Administrative support is required for success. Time at adminis- 
trative meetings should be devoted, on a regular basis, ^to the 
analysis of progress and problems in the program, along with 
plans for advancing the program in the following year(s). Just 
how iiuch Newark wants Career Education as a district project 
should be measured by the awareness and the commitment of the 
total administrative team. 

Public information efforts^ should focus on thie development of 
the project and its implementation in the schools. Particulat 
effort should be made to involve the schools in reporting their- 
/ activities and 9^Complishments. 

4. The di^ritt supervisors could be very helpful in working withdn 
the program and helping to find links between career education 
awareness projects^ and the basic skill development which ^s, a 
necessary part of every school's curriculum. 

' Necessary Community. Resources • . 

1. A Career Advisory Committee (already outlined^ 

2. A^Commuhity" Resources Coordinator (already outlined) . 

,3. Develop community jwareness and suppo^i through' the Advisory 
Council; pews releases; student-prqdticed shows on CATV, radio, 
etc.; use of resource persons; career education days utilizing 
local business and professional men, etc. 
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4. Assemble artifacts > publications, displays, etc., fi^om business 
and industry for district use: 

a. policeman *s uniform ' ^. ^ 

b. lineman's gear 

c. baker's outfiit . 

d. fireman's tools ^ 
e; draftsman* s instruments 

f. dentist's tools . 

g. display of leather tanning proces^ses 

h. ad infinitum^" ' ^'"H. 



PHASE EVALUATION 

1. The staff should be assessed on: their attitudes towaxdr-vafloiis 
/ occupations, the development ctf the work 3thi0T''^elf- concepts, 

etc., as a pre-measure. A post -measure Would be administered 
at the close of the year. ^ 

2. A similar inventory for students should be developed. 
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' V • RATIOMALE 

The concept of career education is particularly applicable in t&e 
educational d&velopaent of the middle school student. These ye^rs 
are crucial in the development of an individual. The student is . 
changmg^hysidally, socially, sexually, aentally, and psychdiogi- 
caiiy. me explorator t phase of career education, serves to help ' 
meet the needs an^ interests of all aiddle s^bol studehts. ' 

Career exploration .assists the student in leami|ig a process for 
decision-making toi^ard the seliection of career cluster areas for 
mdepth study. During this phase each student is helped to gain * 
an understanding of himself: his interest, abilities, values and 
needs. This understanding is then used to make career-related 
choices. The student explores a wjLde variety of occupations through 
meaningful, hands-on experiences in as many occupational (^liisters 
as possible. Opportunity for indepth exploratiOtt s^fild «lso be 
available according to a student's need. , , 

Therefore, all students in the middle schooX y^CTs; ats a normal 
part of their educational process, should be seridiisly involved in 
f5f ^^it^^s that help them devWop a greater pr6fici*ncy in the know- 
ledge and skills required in the world of worfc^ to develop positive 
attitudes and proper work habits, and to gather information with 
which they can act as they consider possible educational ah^ occupa- 
tional alternatives. - , 

" ' ■■ ° ■ , • . " ■ ' . 

° GOALS AND SUBGOALS ~" 

GOAL 1 : TO PROVIDE EXPERIENCES FOR STUDENTS TO ASSIST THEM IN 

EVALUATING iTHEIR INTERESTS, ABILITIES, VALUES, AND NEEDS 
AS THEY RELATE TO OCCUPATIONAL ROLES. 

The student should be able to: 

1. engage in a'variety of hands -on-experiences-^a "creative 

" activity, a designing activity, or a construction activity". 
Z. experience success in his career activities 

3. develop interpersonal skills through participation in a . 
Variety of grouping ^^ituktions 

4. make both positive and negative choices to help him 
discover his likes and dislikes « , 

5. discuss his interests and abilities with a teacher or 
guidance counselor, -based upon the results of interest 
inventories, aptitude tests ,^ and other appropriate infor- 

„ , mation " » 

-J- justify his career choices according to available evidence 
'v.'^^ecognize the social, economic, and personal importance of 
work. AO 



8. display a positive attitude toward work 
.9.' practice the desirable habits that are required in the 

world of work (e.g., promptness, attendance) 
10. acquire possible life-long avocational choices or hobbies 

GOAL 2: TO PROVIDE STUD3ENTS WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR FURTHER AND 

MORE DETAILED EXPLORATION OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS, 

LEADING TO THE TENTATIVE SELECTION OF a: PARTICULAR CLUSTER 
FOR INDEPTH EXPLORATION. 

The student should be able to: 

investigate careers within the fifteen job clusters 

2. select his own tentative career choices and/or career 
. courses 

3. consider the consequences of his career choices 

4. investigate career alternatives existing within the 
community 

5. recognize JiationaJ /^nd world-wide career opportunities ■ 

6. examine the characteristics and requirements of different 
careers (e.g., working conditions, educational and per- 
sonal requirements, employment possibilities, socio- 
economic status and life style) 

7. compare occupations in specific clusters with regard to 
their range, nature, and relatedness 

8. compile information about a specific career or occupa- 
tioij I I 

9. distinguish between the professional, technical, and 
non- technical levels of careers 

10. recognize the necessity for adaptability in a constantly 
changing technologic^il society 

GOAL 3: TO IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS IN BASIC SUBJECT 
AREAS BY MAKING THE SUBJECT J4ATTER MORE MEANINGFUL AND 
RELEVANT THROUGH UNIFYING AND FOCUSING IT AROUND A CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT THEME. 

The student should be able to: 

1. demonstrate effective communication skills 

2. demonstrate basic numerical skills 
.3. demonstrate manual -perceptual skills 

4. 'engage in problem- solving and decision-making 

5. develop effective work and study habits 

6. develop consumer skills^. 

1, describe the need foY ba§ic educational skills in the" 
world of work/ 

8* discuss the^ relevance of base subjects to future career 
possibilities \S v 

; ' - .■43 . : , ^ . ' 



IMPLEMENTATION RECOMMENDATIONS 



In selecting the method of -implementing a career education pro^^ram 
in a middle school, it is essential that the program be based on 
the exploratory concept. The responsibility for selection of imple- 
mentation approach(es) rests with the principal after consultation 
with his staff. District support of the school program should be 
provided regardless of the approach(es) selected. The ultimate goal 
should be to have a totally integrated career education prdgriam within 
each middle school. 

The following is a list of six organizational approaches inveistigated 
by the Ad Hoc Committee: 

1. Base subject approach 
2* Expressive arts approach 

3. Cluster. approach 

4. Mini- courses by interest areas approach 

5. Objective approach ^ 
6; Team approach 

Each of these approaches is described in the next section with regard 
to definition, rationale, and considerations. A chart summarizing 
the implications of these approaches follows the description. 

BASE SUBJECT APPROACH ^ 
Definition: Base Subject Approach 

The content or processes that are taught in math, science, social 

studies, and language arts become the focal point for infusing car- 
eer information.. ■ - ■ ■ ■ .v^ ; >■■ -:• -..■ 

Itationale ^ v.:': --v ^ . * 

The base subject approach is diTectly telated td thci third goal of 
the exploratory phase *o£ Career education: .to improve the petJormance 
of students in basic Subject areas by making the subject matter more 
meaningful and relevant through unifying and focusing it around a 
career development theme* The advantages of the base subject approach 
arer •. • . • - . • • 

X. Mhen the career implications of basic subjects are investigated, 
the subject matter becomes more relevant to the students* evexy- 
day lives«. 

2. Students will be motivated to learn more of the base subject 
content* 



3* This approach can be implemented with existring staff and 
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4. ^se subjects provide for exploration of a wide variety of 

.5. The base subject approach requires, little or no chance in 
existing schedules. 

6. All students will be exposed to career education throughout 
the schob^l day and at all grade levels. 

This approach lends itself to direction by a school advisory 
committee. ' 
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Coi>siderations 



subject approach is easily implemented into the existing 
l?t?2i ^o^^""^? 5^?" It requires no special changes in staff, fa^i- 
on\?r„^-''®'^!?-^^- 5°*^ev«^» the base subject approach do4s dep- 
end on planning time and coordination time for success. 

tn!!w?^SIo^? ^° teaching tradtional subjects must be taken. Base 
wl f^-J®^''^®-^ ""^^^ *° accept th$ concept of career education, 
rnllJ^^T''^ restructuring of their subjects io include 

fdeas"w?JriiS'' ^!!^ activities, and participate in the exchLge 
r subject teachers (across disciplines and 

across grade levels as well as within) . , -tue:. dna 

subject approach carried certain limitations. This approach 
fmnLSSi^^^S^''^ entire staff in career education becaJle it is 
implemented by only the base subject teachers. Furthermore, the 

S^n^fL^'^P^?''?^ ^^'"^^^^ t° basic'subject arels; s?u- 

an oi)portunity to explore interest areas Aot 
a?ts cffssSs! mathematics, science, social studies, or language 

• ' »• . ' 

EXPREgSIVE ARTS APPRnACH ' . ' 

Definition; Expressive Arts Approach 

findn??i?»? °^lP^°psses thjt are taught in the expressive arts 
arts, home econbraics, health and physical education, 
maUon " become t/he focal point for infusing career ?ifor- 



a 

Rationale 



Career education can ie ^incorporated into the expressive arts- because 
^J^d'^^i^''^^^'i^''^^\-'^'' expressive^rts I?e cJoseJy ' 

identified b? tjf 'n ^^^^S^-S ^^^^^^'^ occupational clulters 

laentitied by the U. Office of Education. For instance, the 



teaching of industrial arts can be tied with the clusters of Manufac- 
turing and Construction; home economics with Consumer and Horaemaking 
Education; >alth and physical education with the clusters of Health 
end Hospitality and Recreation, and music and art with the Fine Arts 
and Humanities cluster. In addition, these disciplines have included-- 
perhaps more so than base subjects have- -"hands-on" activities, the 
type of activity that is vital in the exploratory phase of career 
• education. The advantages of thd expressive arts approach are: 

1. The content of the expressive arts subjects become more mean- 
ingful and relevant. 

2. Students are motivated to learn more of the subject matter of 
the expressive arts curriculum. 

3. This approach can be implemented with existing staff and 
facilities. 

4., The expressive arts approach Requires little or no change in 
existing schedules. 

5. The expressive arts provide for exploration of a wide variety 
of careers. 

6. This approach lends itself easily to hands-on activities. 

7. Students are exposed to basic skills required in specific 
careers* 

8. This approach can be directed by a school advisory committee. 



Considerations 

The expressive arts approach is easily "implemented into the exist- 
ing school program since it requires no special staff, facility, or 
scheduling changes. However, the expressive arts approach does dep- 
end on the effective restructure of expressive arts activities to 
include career exploration. This requires inservice time for plan- 
ning, coordination, evaluation, and revision. 

The expressive arts approach carries certain limitations. This 
approach does not include the entire school staff since it is imple- 
mented by only the expressive arts teachers.. Furthermore, the car- 
eers explored are limited to those related to the expressive arts; 
students may not have an opportunity to explore interest areas not 
included in industrial arts, home economics, health and physical 
education, music, and art classes. 
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CLUSTER APPROACK 
Definition; Cluster Approach 

Career education is organized around the occupational clusters, as 
identified by the U.S. Office of Education. Specific courses of 
long or short duration are offered based on a particular tluster or 
subcXuster. ^ 

Rationale 

The cluster approach is important for the following reasons: 

1. It enables the teacher to organize curriculum for maximum car- 
eer exposure 

2. By investigating clusters and their subclusters, the student . 
may have the opportunity to explore nearly all the occupations 
available to him. 

3. This approach helps students to see similarities and the related- 
ness of occupations in a cluster, subcluster, or specific area. 
This in turn will help remove the fear of change that can hinder 
a student from moving from one occupational selection to another. 

4. Individual student interests would fall under specific subclusters 
By taking this interest as a starting point, the teacher can lead 
the student iftto a cluster or subcluster study, and in this way 
broaden the student's scope of interest. 

5. The cluster approach could involve the entire staff in career 
education; they in turn may carry career information into their 
other teaching responsibilities. 

6. This approach lends itself to organization easily integrated 
into the existing school program. 

7. The cluster approach requires a minimum of facility changes or 
staff additions to implement. 



8. It provides for exploration of all clusters, 

9. This approach lends itself to hands-on activities. 

10. ' Students learn basic skills necessary for specific occupational 

clusters. 

11. This approach is easily directed by a school adv'isory committee. 



Considerations 



The cluster approach can be implemented through the following alter- 
natives; 

Alternative 1. Courses can be of feted which last a semester or 
the entire school year. Each course would deal with a specific 
cluster; thus, there would be different career course offerings. 
The course selections can be offered according to the teachers?' 
experiences or according to which clusters be^.t fit with a subject 
area. This alternative may be too broad in scope since the course 
offerings are limited to the job clusters. Because of the scope of 
each cluster, the duration of the courses must be relatively long. 
Consequently, exploration may be restricted. Furthermore, the 
courses may become a hard-sell approach to careers which could pro- 
duce negative attitudes. . 

Alternative 2. Mini-courses can he offered which would be 
organized around the sub-clusters. Each course would deal with a 
specific subcluster, and the number of offerings would be larger. 
By limiting the courses to a short duration, the students can exp- 
lore a greater variety of areas. The cdurse selections can be 
offered according to the teachers* experiences or according to 
which subclusters best fit with a subject area. 

An example of alternative 2 would be radio and TV broadcasting (a 
subcluster of the Communications and Media cluster) , offered for a 
seven-week period. Hands-on activities may include student written 
and produced video tape productions as well as student radio broad- 
^ casts. . 

In both alternatives there is need for coordination. Some proce- 
dure must be defined to insure that all clusters are being covered 
in an appropriate manner. This could be done with the help of a 
school advisory committee. 



MINI-COURSES BY INTEREST AREAS APPROACH 



Definition: MINI-^ Courses by Interest Areas Approach 

Career education is offered through courses of short duration and 
selected by the student according to specific career interests. A 
variety of courses is offered for exploration in a numbey of the 
fifteen occupational clusters. The cour3es are scheduled so that 
each student has the opportunity to select several electives during 
the school year. 
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<L Rationale ■ ' ^ ' . 

The mini- courses by interest areas approach is found to be a work- 
able approach for the middle school student who is at the age of 
exploration. The reasanis for the selection of this approach include 
the following: ° • 

1. It offers a broad selection of career interests during the mid- 
dle school years. 

2. Students learn basic skills required in specific occupations 
aligned with their interests. 

3. There is an opportunity for exposure to all fifteen career 
clusters, ,. 7 

4. This approach lends itself to a variety of teaching methods 
including hands-oii activities, subject tie-in, community 
resources, interviews, role-playing and on-the-job visitations. 

♦ 

5. The mini-courses by interest areas approach allows various 
approaches to student interests including skill and hobby 
interests, flheme • interestsi 6ii career interests, each having 
occupational possibilities. 

6. This., approach lends itself to an organization which is easily 
integrated with the existing school program. 

7. It reqiiires a minimum of staff additions or facility changes. 

- 8. The total staff could be involved in career education. . They 
in turn may carry career information into their other teaching 
responsibilities. 

9. Mini-courses by interest areas draw on each teacher's non-^ 
educational training and occupational experiences and offers 
an opportunity for optimum expression. 

10. This approach is easily directed by a school advisory committee. 



Considerations ' 

The mini -courses by interest areas approach can be implemented into 
the school schedule by offering a selection of specific occupational 
courses to be elected by the students . 

The school year is divided into units of short^ 'duration to alljow the 
student greater variety for explorations. These course selections 
can be offered according to tile teachers* occupational experiences 
or in accordance with student requests. 

•. • • ■ 49 



Each course will present specific career or occupational interests.- 
presenting the^ characteristics of the career and information concern - 
eing basic skills and educational requiremeftts for entry. Lfearning 
experiences should include simulated, haftds-on experiences and visita 
tions to community job sites. 

» ■ . , ' ■ • - . ■ 

Quality guidance and counseling services are essential components of 
this approach. Ideally a profile sheet would be kept on each stu- 
dent to be used in ass isting him in making choices at the middle * X 
school level and m choosing a cluster for indepth study at the 
nigh school level. 

Examples of mini-courses by interest areas may include the follow 
xng : 

Cartooning The World of Drama 

Airport Services Careers in Desigft 

Performing Arts • Wildlife Conseryatibn 

Medical Careers Becoming an Interior Designer 

Newspaper Careers Careers in Sports 

. Oceanography Architect Careers 

Secretarial Skills Photography' 

OBJECTIVE APPROACH , 
Definition; Objective Approach 

The subgoals within the three goals for career education at the mid- 
dle school level become the primary focus of the educational exper- 
ience. *^ 



Rationale 

The objective approach would change the entire school organizational 
pattern to focus on the accomplishment of the career education objec- 
tives. The goals and objectives of the middle school program would be 
used. A plan of action would be agreed upon by a joint staff meeting 
of teachers and administratprs , and a curriculum would be established 
to meet these objectives. A continuous investigative process would 
be established to make certain the objectives are current and realis- 
tic. The advantages of this approach are: 

1. Educational activities are goal -oriented rather than subject 
matter oriented. 

2. All objectives of career education would be covered. 

3. Daily activities would be planned to meet specific objectives". 

4. Formalized evaluation procedures could be used. 
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5. The objectives can be periodically reviewed ahd modified. ' 

6. This approach provides for exploration of the widest variety of 
careers* . 

Students would learn basic skills requited in specific occupa-' 
tions. 

The objective approach involves the entire staff in career educa- 
tion. . 

This approach provides for hands-on.activitieS* 

The objective approach lends its&lf to direction by a school 
advisory committee. , , 

Cons iderat ions 

This approach is more difficult to implement because it requires a 
change^sin the school's organizational pattern. Intensive training 
in the Objective approach for everyone involved will be' required 
initially. Joint agreement of the specific objectives by both the 
principal \^nd teachers is essential. - 

Staff utilization leading toward a twelve-month employment concept 
will probably be reouired. 

There is a need for continuous consultant services as well as 
teacher inservice time to (1) determine specific objectives; (2) 
develop curriculum and activities to accomplish the objectives; 
(3) evaluate the success of the program; and (4) review and revise 
the objectives. 

This approach will be limited if the objectives are notTwell defined. 
All objectives should receive equal attention. 

TgAM APPROACH 

Definition; Team Approach 

Teams of teachers can be organized according , to representation of 
subject disciplines or according to certain objectives in the 
career education program. ' 

Rationale 

The team teaching organizational pattern permits the accomplishment 
of career objectives in two ways. The team coald adopt a basic 
.them^ or concept as central to their instructional goals. Career 



objectives can be integrated appropriately into the thematic process 
in an interdiscipXihary manner. A second alternative involves a 
team orgfanizational structure based on objectives. This' alternative 
is outlined under the Objective Approach. 

The advantages of the team approach^nclude: 

1. It provides %he opportunity fdr interdisciplinary procriun deve- 
lopment. 

2. Duplication o£ program effort is avoided: ',\ 

3. The t^am approach provides opportunities for increasing program 
efficiency, . 

4. It maximi^es teacher strengths. v 

5. It provides for joint planning' efforts. 

6. It provides the opportunity for improving the evaluation pro-^^ 
cess of student performance. ^ 

7. A nongraded api)roach to, instruction can be taken. 

8. It provides grea.ter opportunity for individualized instructjion. 

A 

9. Program can be organized around **themes" or "objectives" 
instead of subjects;, 

10. Students learn basic skills required in specific types of occupa- 
tions. * ^ • ' 

11. The team approach involves the entire staff °in career education.' 

12. This approach can be directed by a school advisory committee'. 

Considerations ' 

This approach may require a change in the school organizational 
pattern. The organization of teams can vary, even within a school. 

Time must be provided to re-organize the curriculum according to 
themes or objectives. Great amounts of inservice workshop time may 
be required. . 

Consideration should be given to a differentiated staff structure. 
Staff utilization may lead to the requirement of twelve-month employ- 
ment for the purpose of (1) determining objectives, (2) developing 
curriculum, (3) evaluating the program, (4) reviewing and revising 
the objectives and. curriculum. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



In accoraas<rs withr the recdmmended guidelines, th^ Ad Hoc .Committee 
.\as delineated the three goils o£ the exploratory/phase of career 
orlucatioh into more definitive subgoals. While these objectives 
represent the best thinking of this committee, tliey ar^ not ^11 
inclusive. It is essential that continuous ev^uation and revision 
^f. the^e objectives take place. 

Each 'of. the six organizational app^'oaches previousl^y 'described carry 
certain advantages as Well as limitations. yFarticular approaches 
complement ^ach other, and this committee recommends that various 
combinations ^f these approaches be considered. 

Each middle school should have its own adXrisory committee composed 
o£ administrators; teaching, guidance, aiid library staff; business, 
industrial, and labor personnel; and payents^ The success of the 
program is -dependent on the commitment pf these groups. The- 
advisory committee will help iinplement/ coordinate, and evaluate 
the respective carreer educatiph p^bgr£ 



The program should be evaluated in 
A variety of evaluation techniques 
frequency of evaluation should be 
All of those involved in^ the schoc 
ttie evaluation: ^ parents a students 



tjbvms of progr5iim--&6jectives. 

hould be>usecl. The method and 
eterminediby each middle school. 
Is program should participate, in 
teachers, all other school per- 



sonnel, and the schobl awi^ory committee. There should be input 

from the District Advisory " ' " 

tion by a third pafty ar.so 



Council and the Ad Hoc Committees. Evalua- 
;hoiyld be considered.^ - * 



Achievement of the goals od 
utilization of all availabj 



pareer education will necessitate the ^ 
Le /r0i3ources-"in the school and in the 
community. SiacceSs of any/ pi^ogfam will depend en the^ joint <^planning 
and agreement; and a deep ^qpiitment to career education by all who 
are involved. 
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EXPLORATION AND SPECIALIZiVriON PHASE 
SECONDARY (B-IT) 
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RATIONALE 



High school curriculum and teaching methods as they presently exist 
often lack relevancy, do not adequately jJrepare students for the 
world of work, by-pass largfe numbers of students who are not oriented 
toward college preparation, and inadequately prepare students to 
live as productive citizens in a society of rapid and constant flux. 

The points illustrated below highlight some of the reasons for a re- 
evaluation and possible new emphasis that should take place in high 
school program development: 

1. Although careers requiting college programs are components of 
career education, the curriculum as It presently stands is too 
heavily oriented toward college entrance preparation. 

2. At various stages much of the curriculum seems to be irrelevant 
to a large number of students and unrelated to the real world. 

3. There is minimum exposure to career opportunities at all levels. 

4. There is limited emphasiis in work- study or vocational programs 

at all levels and very limited preparation for successful inter-" 
action m the market-place. 

5. There is miiiimal emphasis on human development and social 
behavior. 

6. There is a limited choice of electives within an interest area- 
and little opportunity to explore other areas. 

7. Maximum use of the school day for educational purposes is not 
being fully attained. 

8. Students are often forced to make an early commitme£t*l:o a 
"tracked" system. 

9. Meaningful student input into the decision making process is 
. limited. 

10. There is a high rate of "drop-outs" both figuratively and 
literally. 

11. The professional staff seems to lack an understanding of an! a 
commitment to a set of educational goals associated with a 
totally integrated, pre- school through grade 12 program. 

In order to develop an eiducational model capable of incorporating 
programs designed to meet the objectives outlined by the Advisory 
Council, such a model must first be capable of addressing itself to 
the alleviation of these concerns. > 
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stage o£ the program to another, and corrective techniques, must 
ail be tailored to the needs and priorities that the student learns 
to set for hiinself. This model, therefore, charts a course that 
the committee feels most students will take, realizing that many 
channels must be open fqr th;Ose .students /on a different bearing. 

As students approach the specialization phase, the preliminary ■ 
phases of awareness and exploration have been ongoing and in 
fact continue in a co-existing fashion during th<e specialization 
phase, . ^ ° . 

Implement at i Oft of this model on a district wide basis cannot be 
effected in one ysar. Adoption of this concept would probably 
require implementation in such a way ^hat components could be 
accomplished within specific time periods. 

Implementation of this concept is opportune in that it can be 
closely coordinated with the evolving curriculum of the Newark 
Vocational School to maximize program fit among district high 
schools. 



Organization 

Staff: Teaching and guidance staff members woi^ld belong to both 
a traditional academic department and a career interest depart- 
ment. The career interest departments would be created by the 
staff by combining related occupational clusters defined by the 
U.S. Office o£ Education. Academic departments would be charged 
with defining the basic concepts and skills pertinent to the 
particular department and developing programs of instruction which 
would accentuate these basic concepts, and skills. The career 
interest departments wouM be charged with developing programs 
and curriculum accentuating the basic skills and concepts relevant 
to each of the HEW career clusters^. As curriculum is developed, 
tasks common to all occupations should be' stressed and within 
closely associated career clusters, basic common skills and con- 
cepts should dominate so that maximum student choice and flexi- 
bility is maintained. . . 

'Within both departments, but particularly the career interest 
department, this process must be evolutionary and continually 
evaluated. Student performance standards must be developed 
and maintained. " ^- 

The role of guidance is critical. Counselors should no longer 
be primarily testers and schedulars, but rather work directly 
with teachers and students to support and evaluate curricula 
at each instructional level. Counselors dealing with initial 
siBcondary education experiences should be informed in market 
survey work so as to better advise students in cluster selection. 
As students complete their secondary programs counselors should 
emphasize guidance fpr job placement during the final year's 




work and guidance in post higL school career specialty. At all 
instructional levels counselors should be suggesting alternative 
career choices based on student interest. They sljpuld be fami- 
liar with the Dictionary of Occupational Titr.tns an^f hopefully 
have varied work experience. Th,«y^>4hould create with teachers, 
student opportunities for: ^ 

. --solitary creative activities; 
--group function decision making activitie^; 
--group function service-oriented activities. 

Students: All students would be administratively assigned to a 
general comprehensive high school. - 

A vocational-technical school woiild complement the general com- 
prehensive high school program and would not have "homd' students 
assigned. ^ 

The students initial high school experience should be charac- 
terized by exposure to those skills and concepts clearly defined 
by each academic department that are necessary for a successful 
li£e and common to all occupations. Within the framework con- 
tinued exploration and survey of career clusters should occur. 

Early in their high school programs, students must make a ten- / 
tat ive career cluster choice. At this time, also, involvement / 
In a social and/ occupational youth activity group should be 
epcouraged. Such groups should be allowed to evolve from stu- ■ 
dent interest and needs; and any group or activity that motivates 
students, contributes to cohesiveness and interaction within the 
school, and is educationally sound should be supported by the 
professional staff. 

Elected repre^sentatives of the youth activity groups could con- 
stitute the Student Government Association and subsequent leader- 
ship in the Student Gov$x;nmerit Association could be elected from 
this body. For this to be successful, however, school adminis- 
trators must allow the Student Government Association a meaning- 
ful voice in policy determination as it relates to student 
affairs. - 

Indepth career cluster exploration based on the post 9th grade 
teintative career cluster choice should characterize the 10th 
grade, and student association with the occupational interest 
departments begins to dominate. Students must have opportunities 
to make choice evaluations and, if necessary, take Alternative 
measures leading to a new career cluster choice. Such changes 
must be expected and should provide for a minimum delay in car- 
eer development. C5rroctive measures might include a slight 
emphasis shift within a course such as bio-chemistry to bio- 
physics or they might require a complete rescheduling of , . 
courses and conceivably include night or summer school attendance. 

- 60 
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During the 11th grades student cominitment to specialized study 
within a career cluster will dominate. Eleventh grade work 
could be divided accordingly: 

one-half day career specialty area (at Vo-Tech or 
home school) ^ 

one-half day basic education supportive of course 
specialty 

Options for program reevaluatio/i and adjustment would be, the 
same as between grade 10 and 11. 

Twelfth grade work would be a continuation of the specializa- 
tion phase of the 11th grade, however, work in the cluster 
areas should emphasize work experience, internships, and as 
many "real-life*^ experiences as possible. The years work 
could be divided accordingly: 

one- third year on career specialty and related education 
(continue one-half day basis of 11th grade2. 

one- third year working or serving in community in career 
specialty area 

one- third year on career specialty and related education 
(continue one- half day basis of eleventh grade) ^ 

Program reevaluation and adjustments should again be available. 

In addition to the above program the committee feels that: 

1. There should be ooportunities for students to take oourses on ' 
an optional basis in other cluster areas for pleasure or educa- 
tions^ particularly during grades 10, 11, and 12. 

2. High school work in career specialty areas should be designed 
to provide job entry l,evel skills (I.e., apprentice entry^ 
cosmetology exam preparation, stenogrpphic entry, college 
entry, etc.) - not finished skills. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

- First Year 

1. The conceptual model presented for this . phase calls for a re- 
organization of the secondary schools using program rather than 
subject as the basis for this reorganization. This reorganiza- 
^tion should be a joint district effort to maximize, the effec- 
iveness of the programs offered in the three comprehensive 
schools and the vocational skills centers. 
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2. Concurrent with the development of a reorganization plan would 
be the identification of programs whose implementation will be: 

, a. the total responsibility of the comprehensive high schools, 
b. , a shared responsibility by the comprehensive high schools 
and the vocational skill center. " 

3. Two or three career or program areas should be selected for a 
pilot approach toward the development and implementation of a 
total program to include basic skill, interdisciplinary, and 
specializad program components ♦ 

4. To succeed, a career education program has to be directly tied 
to the total cominunity and to the range of services it can pro- 
vide to the district schools. A comprehensive document identi- 
fying career and cultural resources- -to include fiel4 trip 
opportunities, resource people, and various career e^^perience 

. sites should be developed and maintained. This 'couldi be accom- 
^ plished on a cooperative basis with a community agency such as 
the Delaware Industry-Education Coaction. 

'5. The implications for staff involvement is extensive. Consequently: 

a. Extensive career related curriculum development workshops 
for both academic and occupational departments must be esta- 
blished. This curriculum development should have as a cen- 
tral theme the need to nourish the diversity and pluralism 
of modern life and be flexible enough to cope with unknown 
future needs and conditions. ^ ; 

b. People tend to support, what they create. Therefore, as a 
career education program replaces current of ferings, in- 
service training for teachers and administrators to define 
their new role is essential. Success will be maximized if 
the training takes place outside of the schools. Keep in 
mind that there will be voluntary and involuntary staff mem- 
bers in each school. If specific schools can be de^^ignated 
pilot schools, a transfer of voluntary staff to it and 
involuntary staff from it is encouraged. 

c. Top priority must be given to experimental programs wi;th a 
career education emphasis such as the Distributive Education ' 
team teaching effort at Newark High School. Every effprt 
must be made to allow such programs to have an honest dhahce 
for success. Failure should not be built in by pragmatic 
decisions concerning staffing and scheduling. \ 

d. Success in a career education program, particularly during 
the specialization stage, requires real world experienc^. 
This will necessitate extensive staff involvement in deter- 
mining the '^real*^ needs of the world of work. Staff mempers, 
therefore, in cooperation with industry must have work 1 
release time to participate in business and industrial on 
site training programs. New staff members, with industrial 
experience but no teaching^ experience, must participate in 
district developed programs designed to acquaint him with 
the "human,'* adolescent student. 
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Year Two - Year Five 



Activities after the first year should be extensions of first year 
events. As experience with the initial plan evolves, opportunities 
for revision^ deletion, and addition of programs based lipon student 
and community needs should be dealt with. 

Evaluation of pilot programs developed by district students, and staff 
should occur with appropriate program revisions made.. 

Two 6T three additional programs should be selected for total deve- 
lopment and implementation each year. This program development 
should occur according to program goals utilizing the experience 
gained in pilot program activities. ^ 

Identification and cultivation of community resources should be a 
continuing function in order to provide district teachers a resource 
document that can optimize the implementation of career education 
on a K-12 basis. 
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DIRECT PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FORMAT 
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DIRECT PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



SCHOOL 



1974-75 
TEACHERS STODfiNTS 



Elementary Schools : 

Brookside 

Leasure 

c 

Wilson 
Cdbbs 
McVey 
Maclary 

Middle Schools : 
Central 
Gaugerc . 
Ogletown 

Secondary, STchodl^s : 
Christiana Y ' 
Nev/ark 
Glasgow 

TOTAL ' 




9 
11 
7 
4 

6 
6 



650 (Est/3 

400 (Est) 

400 (Est) 

200 (l^st) 

400 c^sty 

1 ■ 
400 (|Est) 

/ 



10 


620^ 


(Est) 


13 


' 450 


(Est) 


19 


600 


(Est)^- 


5 


200 


(Est) 


5 


■ 140 


(Est) 


4. 


ijsoo 


(Est) 


99 


5.660 


(Est) 



/ 
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NEWARK SCHOOL DISTRICT CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 
Program Rationale: o 
To be provided by project staff 

^« 

To include: Definition of career education and overview 
of project activities. 



Program Goals : 
To include: 



Broad phase goals and sub -objectives pro- 
vided by individual ad hoc co^ittees. 



Level : 



Elementary 

Middle 

Cecondary 



(K*5) Awareness 

(6-8) Exploration ' 

(9-12) Exploration and Specialization ' 



Subject Area: (and grade) 
Overview: 

Provide a general description of the subject. This 
should include the need^ it is intended to satisfy, the stu- 
dents It is intended t6 server the scope of the subject, and 
a general description /oi* course content. 



Level : 



Subject Area: 



Subject Area Goal4: 



These are specific course related goals relating in a 
general way to the desired outcomesf. They are broad in ° 
scope and statements of program intent. \ 



NEWARK SCHOOL DISTRICT CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 
Unit Title: 

, ^ — , — 

1. Unit Overview: \, 

\ ■ , 

Subject areas will be subdivided into units of instruction. 
An overview of each unit should bfe provided to "give teachers and 
students alike the rationale for the unit and how i\ fits into 
the total course offered . . \ 

2. Unit Content Outline: ^ , 

3. Career Information: (optional) 



Unit Title: 

^ ' 

Unit Objectives: 



UnU objectives are instructional objectives and must be 
stated in tetms of- student outcomes (as opposed to goals which 
are often stated in broad terms). These object ivef are more 
definite m that certain observable behaviors are expected 
and/or recorded. *- „ 



Unit Objective: , 

CRO 

CRO 2. _ ^ 

Criterion- referenced objectives (CRO) are specific Stu- 
dent performance instructional tasks, which direct evaluative 
observations can be made. Several important aspects of 
criterion- referenced iabjectives are normally included in thier 
formulation: The conditions under which the skill/knowledge 
should be performed; specific demonstrable behavioral tasks 
which should be performed; and the criteria Of acceptability. 
For axample, mastery, or 8U% correct in a given time period, 

The objectives are appropriate for short term or daily 
lesson activities within a unit structure. Often more than , 
one CRO can be incorporated into short term lesson activities. 
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NEWARK SCHOOL DISTRICT CAREER EDUC/mipJi^ 
Learning Activities: ^ 



Identify specific activTtTes' in "i^^ 
participate. Comments on the instructional approach, inter- 
disciplinary activities, specific discipline involvement, 
time requirements, etc., may also be appropriate. 

Materials: ^ . 

Identify support needed in terms of resource people, 
materials, field trips, equipment, texts, references, etc. 



8 



; Jij^iCi <"riii*«r^ ilwi'ri^ 



Unit. Title: 



Evaluation: 

Where appropriate, each unit should include a pre and 
post test of unit objectives. Pre and post tests do not have ^ 
to be of the pencil-^nd^wipB^^^i4:ype.r — l4;ems~^suchh-^^H?r^4^^ — 
and oral reports are appropriate. The source of pre and post 
test items should be the unit and criterion- referenced 
objectives developed for the unit. 




» CimRICULUI4 DEVELOPMENT 

K-12 

PROGRAM TITLE 
Brooks ide Elementary School : 
Mvironmental Controls 
Hospitality and 1l0xreational Services 
Local Conrniuni^fittion ^nd Transportation 
Marine pcoipations^ 
Nutrition 

Leasure Elementary School ; 
Self-Awateness ° 
Helpers in the School"^ 7' 
Foods From Farm to. Table 
Self -Awareness 

Our Parents as Community Helpers 
Let's Go to the Zoo v 
How We Get There --Transportation 
Places to Stay and Eat 
Getting Ready to Take a Trip 
Electricity and Magnets 
Water 

Photography 

An Introduction to Nutrition 
Mountain Regions of the United States 
Desert Regions of the United States 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT- -K- 12 

Leasure Elementary School : (continued) 

An Interdisciplinary Approach to Mass 
Production 

Fine Arts r -Art, Music, Theatet, 



Page 2 



5 
5 



Cobbs Elementary School ; 
Jobs Our Parents Do 
"Me** ' 
Camping 
Rope Jumping 
Parachute Play 

Exploration of Body Movements 
Physical Fitness 
First Aid 



Team Sports 

Development of Natural Resources: 
Water, Soil, Minerals, Forestry 

People Manage Their Resources to Satisfy Their 
Needs arid Wants 

Setting up a Business 



1-2 
1-2 
1-5 

3 
1-S 
1-5 
1-5 

3- 5 
1-5 

4- 5 
4-5 



McVey Elementary School ; 
All About Me 
My Family 

The World Around He 

I Need My Family: My Family Needs Me 

I Need My School: My School Needs Me 

I Need My Neighborhood r My Neighborhood 
, Needs Me 

75' • . 



K 
K 
K 
1 
1 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT— 12 - Page 3 

McVey Elementary School ; (continued) 

How People Help in the Community 2 
The Areas Around Me \ 2 

A Military Community 2 
Careers in Delaware 4 
Clothing Industry ° 4 

Careers ill Other Regions of , the United States 4 
From the Cave to a City S 

Our Inheritance from the Past: 

"A Better Man Makes a Better State" 5 

Man and Ideas ° 5 

Man' Forms Nations and Looks to the West S 

All About Me ^ . 5 „ Art'K-5 

All About My Family Art k-5 

The World Around Me / Art K-5 

I Need My Family: My Family Needs Me Art K-S 

I Need My School: My School Needs Me' Art K-5 

I Need My Neighborhood: My Neighborhood 

Needs Me Art K-5 

Activity Scroll Art K-5 

Hqw People Help in the Community Art K-5 

The Areas Around Me . Art K-5 

Career^ in Delaware " Art K-5 

Print-Making and Fabric Design Art K-S 

Careers in Other Regions of thle United States Art K-5 

Art from Past to the Present Art K-5 

Career Awareness Time Line Art K-5 

; - . 76 ■■■■■ - 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT- -K- 12 ' Page 4 

Maclary Elementary School : 

Learning About Me . K-1 . 

People in the Family K-1 

People Who Worlc in the School \ K-1 

People Who Work in tae Community * K-1 

Foods 2-3 

Clothing 2-3 

Shelter 2-3 

Communication * 4-5 - 

Transportation 4-5 



Conflict 4-5 

Growth of Industry^ o 4-5 

Man's Interdependence " . 4-5 

Money, Management and Consumerism 4-5 

Communication - 4-5 

Visual Arts 4-5 

Conservation 4-5 

Government Social Services 4-5 

Construction 4-5 

Animal and Pet Care ' 4-5 

^ Entertainment 4-5 

Recreation and Sports 4-5 

Health and Safety 4-5 

ft - 

Wilson Elementai-y School ; j ' 

Friendly Letters . 3 

Introduction to Maps and Globes 3 

Alaska 3 

Listen Right- 'Do Right 5 

ERXC Earth in-Sj>ace^'- 5pacfi^ Fli_ght" ' 5 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT- -K-i 2 c 

Central Middle School ! 

Exploring Some Ideas About bur Economic 
System 

_ rvs: Means i*or Sat is lying 'Hu^^ 

.^.^=.-«=«?j5jCinds«4X^ 

--Getting What We Nfeed 

--Using Government to Solve Worker's 
Problems 

Special Education 

--Successful Career Exploration for 
the Unsuccessful Student 

— JM oney -y -Money Jioney— - - - — r^-- -— ^ - 

--How Banks Serve You 

Introduction to Biology 

-•The world of Plants . , 

Photography 

Gauger Middle School : , 
' Home Economics --Low Ability 
- - Happy Homemaker 
Science- -Low Ability 

c 

--Heredity and Environment 

--Weather " 

--Plants 
Art- -Low Ability 

- -Seif^ Awareness " - 
—Lettering 

-"-Printing 

--Color 

--Fabric Design 78 
" --Fashion Design 



\ 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT- - K- U 
Gauger Middle School : (continued) 
^9d'=^iv4G«-=aftd-'€a^«"Servieer*l^ 
Everyday Math- Experimentation --Low Ability 



--Measuring and its Importance in Life 



ERIC 



--Spending Money 
Social Studies --Low Ability 
— --Basic Skills Unit 

--Values^ • 

^ 1 JllT^^ ^ -^^J^i^BlF ^'^^ Producer 
Language Arts--Low Ability 

--You as Consumer and Producer 



Ogletovm Middle School : ' 
% Beginiiing Golf 

\ . ■ . ' " 

^S^oating Safety and Seamanship- rU«S/ Coast 
Guard Auxiliary 
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6-8 



7-8 



7-8 



,6-8 



6-8 



Careers in Government and Politics- -1974 Election 6-8 

Cartooning 6-8 

Christmas Crafts' ^ 6-8 

Consumer Product Testing 6-8 

Creative Stichery _ 6-8 

Ecology in Action < 6-8 

Fly-Tying and. Fishing 6-8 

First Aid 6-8 

Heroes and Idols " — \ 6-^ 

Heroes and Legends 6-8 

Interior Design ' 6-8 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT— K- 12 v 

•It 

Ogletown Middle School ; (continued) 

Knowing Myself <= 

Mini-Opportunities- -Self-Help Work Program 

Mutieiahs Who Teach 

Newspaper Arts and Ctaftf 
/Newspaper Elective 

Oceanography c 

Personal" Health 

Principles of Flight ^ 

Puppetry - 
RecTeatioii in America 
Restaurant Operation 

^elMftg^^ifourself — — — - — 

Short Story Writing for Children / 

Sign Language 

Signing 

Technic^ues of Basketball Officiating 
The Automobile Mechanic 
The Statistician in Sports 
They Sell Music 
U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 
U.S. History and Government 
^ Ways With Plants 

Who Am I and What Can I Do About It 
Wildlife Conservation 
Writing for Fun and Profit | 
^ 80 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT- -K- 12 
Christiana High School : 

Business Communications I 
--Career Preparatioil 
--Parts of Speech 

Phriase - Clause- Sentence 
--Vocabulary and Spelling 
--Punctuation 
--Literature 



Page 8 



Glasgow High School ; 
Careers Clubs 

Exploration of Professional Careers 
Exploration of Post Secondary Schools 



Observatioiis of Professional Careers 
Career Self EYaluatioiT"^^^^ ' 

Newark High School j 

Applied Marketing Research: Orientation 
to Creative Marketing, Project 

Classification , ^ 

-Comparing Volumes of Odd Shaped Objects 

D.E, and Animal and Plant Life (Forestry) 

D.E. and Animal and Plant" Life (Science) 

P.E. and Energy 

' D*E, and Energy (Science) 

D^B. and Fresh Water o 

D.E. and Fresh Water (Science) ^; 

" . " . 1 

. and Natural Resources 



10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 



.10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-il 
10-11 



CURRIC&LUix DEVELOPMENT- -K- 12 Page 9 

Newark High School ; (continuecl) 

D.E. 'and the Ocean (Ocean Transpot tat ion) 10-11 

D.E. and the Ocean (Science) 10-11 

D.E. and Weather =10-11 

D.E. and Weat|ier (Science) 10-11 

^Genetics - 10-11 

' Graphs ^ . 10-11 

Interaction o£ Government and Marketing , 10-rii 

^Ii*^?r*iatijonalJMarketing_ _____ _ 1 ^ ^^^"^t 

Introduction to Reproduction 10-11 

Introduction to Resources • 10-11 

Measurement 10-11 

Methods of Gathering Primary Data-- ■ 

Creative Marketing Project ° 10-11 ' 

Observation ' 10-11 

« 

bur Free Enterprise Economy o , 10-11 

Role of Community Resources in Marketing " 10-11 ' 

Starting a Business 1,0-11 « 

Using a Microscope ' - ^ 10-11 
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A P.P E N D I X C. ' 



SOUND SLIDE SCRIPT 
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CAREER EDUCATION SOUND SLIDE PIESErfrm ( 
; NEWARK SCHOOL DISTRICT ' 

(1) BLACK SLIDE. (2) TINKER^„ TAILOR^ SOLDIER^ SAILOR. (3) 
RICH MAN/ POOR MAN/ BEGGAR flAN/ THIEF. DOCTOrL LAWYER/ (1) 
MERCHANT/ THIEF, . • - - " - 

WHO doesn't fondly REMEMBER THE OLD CHILDI^ENS' RHYME WHICH 
HELPED IDENTIFY THE VARIOUS LIFE STYLES OF GROWNUPS? 

UNFORTUNATELY/ EXPOSURE TO NURSERY RHYMESjWAS ABOUT AS FAR 
AS CAREER EDUCATION WENT FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN IN YEARS 
PAST. WHAT THEIR FATHERS/ BROTHERS^ SISTERS ^R UNCLES DID (5) FOR 
A° LIVING/ THE BRIEF CONTACT THEY HAD WITH THE POSTMAN/ FIREf^N/ (6) 

TEACHER OR THE NURSE DID VERY LITTLE TO MAKE AMERICAN CHILDREN AWARE 

"I ■ . . ■ ; . ■ 

OF THE MANY POSSIBILITIES FOR MEANINGFUL WORK AVAILABLE TO THEM. 

' ^ . ■ • . J a I'- 

BjJT FOR TOO LONG/ IHE AMERICAN EDUCATIO^L SYSTEM SHUFFLED 
CHILDREN THROUGH THE SEEMINGLY LABRYNTH CORRIdORS OF OUR SCHOOL/ 

^ ^ ' ■ T . ■■• 

ONLY TO TURN JHEM OUT SOMEWHERE ALONG THE Li^lE WOEFULLY (8) TGNOR- 
ANT OF THE REALITIES OF EARNING A LIVING IN A SATISFYING AND REWARD- 
I NG MANNER. . - 

(9) CONSIDER ALSO^ THAT EACH YEAR SOME TWO POINT FIVE MILLION 
CHILDREN LEAVE THE FORMAL EDUCATION SYSTEM WITH LITTLE OR NO PREPARA- 
TION FOR A CAREER, 

(10) THESE YOUNG PEOPLE ENTER A WORLD W^ERE COMPETITION FOR 

INCREASINGLY SOPHISTICATE) JOBS IS EVER ^lORE INTENSE. 

THE PROBLEM IS MORE THAN EVIDENT. . IT FAIRLY SCREAMS FOR 

* ■ ■ a> % 

CORRECTION. (11) BUT WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT... AND HOW? Q2) 

.84 



(13) THE NEV'/ARK SCHOOL DISTRICT^ THROUGH A COOPERATIVE EFFORT 
AT THE LOCAU STATE AND FEDERAL LEVELS^ HAS UNDERTAKEN A PROGRAM TO 
ATTEMPT TO CORRECT THE SITUATION WE JUST DESCRIBED. j 

ITS (14) PHILOSOPHY STATES: "CAREER EDUCATION IS A COMPRE" 
HENSIVE EDUCATION GOAL^ DESIGNED TO PROVIDE ALL YOUTH WITH THE 
OPPORTUNITY FOR CAREER AV/ARENESS^ AND THE OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN " 
SKILLS NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC INDEPENDENC|/aND AN APPRECIA- 
TION OF WORK. , - 

NOW^ let's (15) GO OVER THAT AGAIN.. CAREER EDUCATION IS A 
COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL GOAL^ DESIGNED TO>ROVJDE ALL YOUTH WITH 
THE OPPORTUNITY FOR CAREER AWARENESS^ AND THE OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN 
SKILLS NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE AND AN APPRECIA- 
TION OF WORK. 

NOW^ let's (15) GO OVER THAT AGAIN. CAREER EDUCATION IS A 
COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL GOAL^ DESIGNED TO PROVIDE ALL YOUTH... 
THE OPPORTUNITY FOR CAREER AWARENESS .. .AND THE OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN 
SKILLS NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE tcONOMIC INDEPENDENCE AND AN APPRECIA- 
TION OF WORK. 

ENLARGED SOMEWHAT^ THIS MEANS EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES . . =CUR- 
RICULUM^ INSTRUCTION AND COUNSELING (16) ... SHOUUD INVOLVE PREPARA- 
TION FOR ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE^ PERSONAL FULFILLMENT AND AN APPRECIA 
TION OF THE DIGNITY OF WOr/. UNDER CAREER EDUCATION AT NEWARK/ 
EVERY STUDFNT (17) CAN UaVE THE SCHOOL SYSTEM WITH A SALABLE SKILL. 
A MINIMUM ENTRY-LEYEL/JOB SKlLl/ IF HE LEAVES AT OR BEFORE THE ^END 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AND A MORE ADVANCED SKILL IF HE CONTINUES HIS EDUCA- 
TION IN A TECHNICAL OR VOCATIONAL INSTITUTION. Lo 



AT NEWARK^ (18) A PLAN HAS BEEN DEVELOPED TO INCORPORATE A 
PROGRAM OF CAREER EDUCATION— INCLUDING BOTH VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC 
COURSES— AT ALL' LEVELS. . .KINDERGARtEN THROUGH TWELFTH GRADE. (19) 
THIS PLAN^ FUNDED'BY THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, GREW OUT OF A 
.PILOT PROJECT AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL WHICH OPERATED IN SEVEN DELA- 
WARE SCHOOb DISTRICTS AND AT THE DELAWARE TECHNICAL AND COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, DURING 1971-72.'=' (20) ^ 

FIRST IS THE AWARENESS PHASE— KINDERGARTEN THROUGH FIFTH GRADE. 
HERE CHILDREN ARE (21) TAUGHT TO DEVELOP POSITIVE ATTITUDES ABOUT 
THE PERSONAL AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK, TO IDEVELOP SELF-\ 
AWARENESS, TO DEVELOP. OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS AND ASPIRATIONS Al^p 
TO IMPROVE CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE. (22) . ^ ' 

THE SECOND PHASE COVERS CHILDREN IN GRADES SIX THRQUGH EIGHT... 

THE MIDDLE SCHOOL LEVEL. THIS IS CALLED THE EXPLORATORY PHASE. \ ' 

' ' A ° ' ■ ' ' ' ' \ 

(23) NOW WERE CHILDREN UNDERGO A VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES DESIGNED. 

TO ASSIST THEM I'N EVALUATING THEIR INTERESTS, ABILITIES, VALUES Afip 

NEEDS AS THEY RELATE TO CAREER GOALS. AT THIS LEVEL THEY ARE"aLSO\ 

ENCOURAGED MORE FULLY TO EXPLORE VARIOUS CAREER CLUSTERS, LEADING \ 

TO THE TENTATIVE SELECTION OF A SINGLE CAREER CLUSTER FOR IN-D^PTH 

STUDY. (we'll EXPLAIN THE TERM CAREER CLUSTERS IN JUST A MINUTE) 

FINALLY, IT IS HOPED THAT STUDENTS WILL IMPROVE THEIR PERFORMANCE 

IN BASIC SUBJECT AREAS BECAUSE THE SUBJECT MATTER WILL HAVE TAKEN 

ON NEW MEANING AND RELEVANCE. (24) , . 

THE THIRD PHASE IS THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL, GRADES NINE THROUGH 

■pffELVE. AT THIS STAGE EXPLORATION CONTINUES AND BECOMES (25) MORE 

SPECIALIZED. STUDENTS BEGIN TO NARROW THEIR CAREER OPTIONS BY • 



SELECTING AT LEAST ONE CAREER AREA AND MAKING AN IN-DEPTH STUDY OF 
IT. THEIR TRAINING FOCUSES ON THE REQUIREMENTS OF SPECIFIC CAREER 
GROUP AREAS. AT THE SAME TlHEj THE STUDEN.T IN NOT OBLIGATED TO 
STAY WITHIN THE CAREER AREA AND CAN ELECT TO MOVE TO ANOTHER IF HIS 
EXPEDIENCES LEAD WIM OR HER TO THAT CHOICE. 

STUDENTS IMPROVE IN THEIR BASIC SUBJECT AREAS BECAUSE THEY 
CAN SEE:,THE ties to the CAREERS THEY'rE EXPLORING. (25) 

•STUDENTS ALSO RECEIVE INTENSIVE CAREER GUIDANCE COUNSELfNG 
GEARED TO HELP. THEM SELECT A CAREER OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY. THIS 
OCCURS WHETHER THE STUDENT FINISHES FORMAL EDUCATION AT THE HIGH. 
SCHOOL LEVEL^ WILL CONSIDER SOME POST SECONDARY EDUCATION OR CHOOSES 
A FOUR- YEAR COLLEGE PROGRAM .\ (27) > 

PLACEMENT BECOMES AN IMPORTANT FACET OF THE CAR'^EER EDUCATION < 
PROGRAM IN THE FINAL TWO YEARS , OF THE THIRD PHASE— EXPLORATldN AND • 
SPECIALIZATION. (28) . REGARDLESS OF THE DIRECTION IN WHICH THE STU- 
DENT IS HEADED^ HE OR SHE WILL RECEIVE FULL ASSISTANCE IN PLACEMENT. 

PERHAPS NOW WOULD BE AN APPROPRIATE POINT (29) TO EXPLAIN THE 
CAREER CL/jSTER CONCEPT. IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE PROGRAM'!, EACH 
STUDENT /s INTRODUCED N.OT TO A SPECIFIC JOB CONCEPT^ BUT TO WHAT 
IS KNOWf)/ AS A CAREER CLUSTEk, (30) THIS SIMPLY MEANS A NUMBER OF 
RELATE!^ ACTIVITIES IN ONE BROAD FIELD. SOME FIFTEEN CLUSTERS HAVE 
BEEN tDENTIFIED BY THE -U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATIO^. ■ 

AMONG (31) THEM ARE: TRANSPORTATION^ CCfflllUN I CATIONS^ BUSINESS 
AND OFFICE^ PERSONAL SERVICES^ AGRICULTURE AND^ NATURAL RESOURCES^ 
. MANUFACTURING^ AND FINE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES. . • 

^ . . • ' . ' ' ^ W . 
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EXPLORING EACH OF THE 15 CLUSTERS, THE STUDENT BECOMES AWARE 
OF A WIDE RANGE OF (32) CAREERf. FOR INSTANCE, Uf^DER TRANSPORTA- 
TION,, HE IS INTRODUCED TO (33) SUCH DIVERSE AREAS AS AEROSPACE, 
TRUCKING, RAIL, PIPELINE AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. HE IS MADE' 
AWARE OF THE MYRIAD JOBS IN EACH CATEGORY— TRUCK DRIVER, .. (35) 

ship's HAND.. .(36) RAILROAD COmilCIDR (37) FLIGHT ENGINEER— AND 
HOW THEY INTERRELATE. 

ONCE A STUDENT HAS IDENTIFIED A CAREER (3G) CLUSTER HE IS 
EXPOSED TO THE VARIOUS PERSONAL, EDUCATIONAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS. THE STUDENT THEN MATCHES THESE WFTH HIS OR HER IHTER- 
ESTS, ABILITIES AND APTITUDES TO DETERMINE THOSE AREAS IN WHICH THE 
STUDENT VyoULD BE LIKELY TO HAVE THE GREATEST CHANCE OF SUCCESS. 

SOUND GOOD? IT i£ GOOD! THE PROGRAM IS SOUND. NaT ONLY IN 
ITS PLANNING AND EXECUTION, (39) BUT EQUALLY IMPORTANTLY, IN THE 
WAY IT INTERFACES WITH THE COMMUNITY. 

SIMPLE AS IT IS, THE PROGRAM JUST WON't WORK BY ITSELF. IT 
won't JUST HAPPEN. THERE HAS TO BE UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT (^0) 
ON THE PART OF. PUPILS, PARENTS, EDUCATORS AT ALL LEVELS, (W BUSI- 
NESSMEN AND, WOMEN, LABOR LEADERS AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS— THE MOVERS 
AND THE SHAKERS, THE OPINION LEADERS OF EACH COMMUNITY. 

' (^2) MRSi MYRTLE BOWE,, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT,,, THE. GREATER 
NEWARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

"the* CAREER EDUCATION MOVEMENT CANNOT SUCCEED IF IT IS ATTEMPTED 
ONLY WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER'S CLASSROOM. SUCCESS OF THIS CON- 
CEPT DEPENDS UPON THE ACTIVE I NVOLVEMENt OF THE BUSfNESS-LABOR- 
INDUSTRY COMMUNITY. THIS COMMUNITY MUST BE ACTIVE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
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OF CAREER PROGRAMS^ SUPPORTING EXISTING PROGRAMS^ AND PROVIDING 
ASSISTANCE AND LEADERSHIP IN POLICYMAKING FOR CAREER PROGRAMS. 

THE SCHOOL IS PART OF THE COMMUNITY. CAREER PREPARAtlON IS 
A MAJOR SCHOOL FUNCTION. CAREER AWARENESS AND EXPLORATION ACTI- 
VITIES MUST PROVIDE FOR STUDENT INVOLVEMENT WITHIN' THE TOTAL COM- 
MUNITY THROUGH EXPERIEi^CES SUCH AS FIELD TR IPS^ . RESOURCE PEOPLE^ 
.COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE AND JOB PLACEMENT. ' , • - 

PREPARING STUDENTS TO MEET THE DEMANDS OF A CHAK3ING SOCIETY 
IS NOT ONLY THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION^ BUT ALSO OUR RESPON- 
SIBILITY: BUSINESS^ I^IDUSTRY AND LABORr" 

THE PROGRAM WILL REQUIRE LEADERSHIP AND FUNDING X^3) AT THE ' 
STATE AND FEDERAL LEVELS. IT WILL REQUIRE MUCH MORE AT THE LOCAL 
LEVEL. HERE REFINEMENT IS NECESSARY TO MA K^ IT HE CONCEPT FIT 
THE LOCAL NEEDS AND REALITIES. THE NEEDS OF A LARGE URBAN COM- 
MUNITY OBVIOUSLY DIFFER (45) FROM THOSE OF A SMALLER^ SEMI-RURAL 
COMMUNITY. THESE NEEDS MUST BE REFLECTED IN THE CAREER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 

TO HELP MAKE CAREER EDUCATION WORK IN THE NEWARK SCHOOL DIST- 
RlCTj TWO DISTINCT MOVES HAVE BEEN MADE TO DEVELOP COMMUNITY INVOLVE 
MENT. (46) ' , 

OKAY^ THE FIRST IS THE FORMATION OF A CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY 
COUNCIL^ CONSISTING OF PARENTS^ EDUCATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

THE ADVISORY COUNC I L> IN TURN^ (47) HAS CREATED THREE TASK 
FORCES^ ONE REPRESENTING EACH OF THE THREE PHASES OF THE PROGRAM,.. 
AWARENESSv KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE TIVE ... EXPLORATION^ GRADE 



SIX THROUGH EIGHT. . .AMD EXPLORATION AND SPECIALIZATION. GRADES NINE 
THROUGH TWELVE. WHILE IT IS THE ON-GOING RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL TO PROVIDE OVERALL DIRECTION FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. (^18) THE. THREE TASK FORCES. WHICH. EXISTED ON A TEMPORARY 
B^^IS. WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR DEVELOPING GOALS FOR THE CAREER EDUCA- 
TION PHASE THEY REPRESENTED. 

^ IN ADDITION. (^9) EACH TASK FORCE WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR RESOURCE 
IDENTIFICATION. DESIGN OF A SYSTEM AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^OR IMPLEMEN- 
TATION AND EVALUATION. NOW. WITH THIS APPROACH. THERE IS A CON- 
STANT MONITORING OF EACH PHASE BY THE ADVISORY COUNCIL AND MODELS 
CAN BE CONSTRUCTED AND MODIFIED AS APPROPRIATE. AS A NEW CONCEPT.. 
CAREER EDUCATION (50) HAS BEEN WIDELY ENDORSED. IRVING S. SHAPIRO. 
CHAIRMAN. E.I. DUPONT COMPANY, ' 

"companies LIKE DUPONT DEPEND UPON EMPLOYEES WITH A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SKILLS AND TRAINING TO PERFORM THE COMPLEXT TASKS IN VOLVED IIJ PRO- 
DUCING PRODUCTS. MAKING THEM BETTER. OR INVENTING NEW ONES. A DUPONT 
EMPLOYEE WILL. IN MOST CASES. GET TRAINING UPON JOINING THE COMPANY 
AS WELL AS OPPORTUNITIES FOR FURTHER TRAINING AND ADVANCEMENT. WE 
LOOK FOR PEOPLE WITH THE ABILITY TO THINK AND PERFORM AS INDIVIDUALS 
AS WELL AS MEMBERS OF A GROUP. AND WE LOOK FOR PEOPLE WHOSE RECORDS 
SHOW THEY HAVE THE BASIC SKILLS TO DO A JOB. APPLICANT^ SOMETIMES 
HAVE BEEN TURNED. DOWN BECAUSE THEY HAVE NOT ACQUIRED BASIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS OR MATH SKILLS. AN INSTRUMENT MECHANIC. FOR INSTANCE. MAY NOT 
HAVE. BASIC MATH. IF HE HAD IDENTIFIED 4N SCHOOL AN INTEREST IN 'A ^ 
TECHNICAL OR MECHANICAL AR^A. PERHPAS HE MIGHT HAVE TAKEN A GREATER 
■INTEREST IN MATH COURSES. WE HAVE FOUND. TOO. THAT SOME EMPLOYEES - 
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JUST OUT OF SCHOOL DO NOT MAKE THE GRADE IN INDUSTRY BECAUSE THEY 
DO NOT UNDERSTAND THAT A JOB MUST BE PERFORMED ON TIME AND IN 
ACCORDINACE WITH ASSIGNED EXPECTATIONS. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
LEVELS OF EXPECTED PERFORMANCE IN SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY IS A SURPRISE 
ID- THEM. THUS^ WE ARE INTENSELY INTERESTED IN CAREER EDUCATION AS 
A POTENflAL MEANS OF MOTIVATING YOUNG PEOPLE TO IMPROVE THE BASIC 
SKILLS THEY WILL NEED LATER AS WELL AS HELPING THEM MAKE BETTER 
CAREER DECISIONS." 

ENDORSEMENT IS ONE THING^ GETfiNG A PROGRAM INTO OPERATION IS 
ANOTHER^ (51) REQUIRING CONSIDERABLE' ORGANIZATION AND EFFORT. 

WHEN THE PROGRAM FIRST BEGAN IN DELAWARE^ INDIVIDUAL PILOT 
PROGRAMS WERE INITIATED THROUGHOUT THE STATE. AS A RESULT OF THESE 
INITIAL EFFORTS— IN WHICH NEWARK PARTICIPATED— THE NEWARK SCHOOL 
DISTRICT APPLIED FOR AND RECEIVED A GRANT TO DEVELOP A FULL-SCALE 
PROGRAM FROM KINDERGARTEN THROUGH TWELFTH GRADE. 

(52) ENOUGH FOR BACKGROUND AND THEORY. HOW DOES THE PROdRAM 
WORK ON A PRACTICAL BASIS? .(53) • 

let's look riRST AT the ELEMENTARY LEVEL. A NUMBER OF DIF-. 
FERENT PROGRAMS ARE EMPLOYED HERE. TWO EXAMPLES WOULD BE THOSE AT 
THE WILSON AND BROOKSIDE SCHOOLS. (S^) AT WILSON^ THE PROGRAM " 
PARALLELS THE WELL-KNOWN JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM. THAT IS^ (55) 
A CLASS IS ORGANIZED INTO A SMALL CORPORATION^ STOCK IS ISSUED Ato 
SOLD^ A PRODUCT IS IDENTIFIED^ MANUFACTURED AND SOLD AND^ A PROFIT 
OR .LOSS b REALIZED. THE CHILDREN LEARN THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF THE 
WORCD OF BUSINESS BY TAKING ROLES AS COMPANY PRESIDENT^ A SALESMAN 

OR WOMAN^ PRODUCTION WORKER AND SO ON. (56) . 
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AT THE BROOKSIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL/ ANOTHER APPROACH IS TAKEN. 
HERE THE FOCUS IS ON PROVIDING EXPERIENCES (57) WHICH DEAL WITH. 
TOOLS^ MATERIALS^ MACHINES AND PROCESSES » THIS ACTIVITY ACQUAINTS 
THE STUDENTS WITH TODAY's TECHNOLOGY. AND HOW IT FITS INTO OUR LIVES. 
BOTH THESE APPROACHES HAVE RECEIVED NATIONAL RECOGNITION. (58) 

NOW let's look at how the PROGRAM WORKS AT THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
LEVEL. REMEMBER. THIS THE EXPLORATION PHASE. (59) 

AT THE CENTRAL SCHOOL. THE; PROGRAM CYCLES STUDENTS THROUGH 
EXPERIENCES WHICH INVOLVE. .. EXPLORATION OF PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS 
(60) THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND (61) HOME ECONOMICS. .. EXPl^ORA- 
TION OF SERVICE OCCUPATIONS THROUGH THE RESOURCE CENTER (52) AND 
THE SCHOOL NURSE. ..AND INtEGRATED (63) ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE. 

IN CONTRAST^ (6^) THE OGLETOWN SCHOOL PROJECT INVOLVES THE . 
ENTIRE STAFF AND STUDENT BODY IN CAREER EXPLORATION ON A i)AILY BASIS 
OVER 50 CAREER (65) ELECTIVES ARE PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS. FROM 
THESE. THE STUDENT SELECTS VARIED CAREER EXPERIENCES FOR A CON- 
CENTRATED '.EXPOSURE . STUDENTS ARE GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO SELECT 
A NEW CAREER ELECTIVE EVERY SIX WEEKS OR SO. 

^ (66) AT THE SECONDARY OR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. THE STORY IS SOME- 
WHAT DIFFERENT. HERE STUDENTS TRADITIONALLY HAVfe BEEN DIVIDED (67) 
INTO GENERAL. . . (68) ACADEMIC. . . (69) OR VOCATIONAL CATEGORIES. THIS 
APPROACH HAS BEEN ROUND WANTING IN SOME AREAS. 

SO. AT NEWARK. NEW CAREER PROGRAMS ARE CONSTANTLY BEING DEVE- 
LOPED WHICH INVOLVE BOTH -A BLENDING AND A RESTRUCTURING OF ACADEMIC 
AND VOCATJipNAL COURSES T€ CREATE A NEW CURRICULA EMPHASIs". I 

',02 ■ ' 
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FOR EXAMPLE^, (70) THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM BEING 
DEVELOPED AT NEWARK HIGH SCHOOL IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF HOW 
(71) A CAREER RELATED PROGRAM CAN BE BLENDED WITH SUPPORTIVE ACA- 
DEMIC PROGRAMS. -(72) 

HERE THE PROGRAM FOCUSES ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES. IT IS PRE- 
SENTED COOPERATIVELY BY A TEAM OF FIVE TEACHERS REPRESENTING 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION, i73) ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS, SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND SCIENCE. THIS APPROACH MAKES IT MUCH EASIER FOR THE 

* . ■ 

STUDENT TO UNDERSTAND THE MEANING AND RELEVANCE OF SUBJECTS TO THE 
CAREER FIELD. (74) 

ONE HIGHLY IMPORTANT ASPECT OF THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IS THE FLIXIBILITY IT OFFERS. OPTIONS CAN BE EXPLORED AT ANY TIME 
(7^) AND ALTERNATIVES ARE AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS AT EACH LEVEL. IT (76) 
ALSO IS POSSIBLE FOR STUDENTS TO SWITCH PROGRAMS AT VARIOUS POINTS 
DURING THE YEAR IN PHASES TWO AND THREE. 

SO, THE NEED (77) HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED. NEARLY TWO POINT FIVE 
MILLION STUDENTS LEAVE THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL- SYSTEM EACH YEAR WITH- 
OUT ADEQUATE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS. 

CAREER (78) EDUCATION OFFERS A SOLUTION TO THIS PROBLEM. THE 
GOAL OF THE PROJECT IS TO PROVIDE THE STUDENT WITH THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SYSTEMATICALLY STUDY CAREER CLUSTERS AP HE PROCEEDS UP THAT 
UTTER FROM KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE TWELVE. 

THE COMMITMENT OF THE STATE OF DELAWARE TO CAREER EDUCATION 
WAS (79) EMPHASIZED BY GOVERNOR SHERiWtRIBBITT WHEN HE StATED: 

, "a CHALLENGE LIES BEFORE US .^/fhJ IS CHALLENGE IS TO MAKE EDUCA- 
TION RESPOI^SIVE AND RELEVANT T0/6uR NEEDS AS A COMMUNITY, AS A 
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STATE AND AS A NATION. If IS MY BELIEF THAT WITH THE TOTAL IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT. A MEANINGFUL LEARN" 
ING, ATMOSPHERE IN. THE CLASSROOMS OF DELAWARE WILL.DEVELOP. CAREER 
EDUCATION PROPERLY INITIATED AND ADMINISTERED OFFERS THE BEST HOPE 
OF SERVING THE NEEDS OF ALL OUR CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
IT is IMPERATIVE THAT CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION EFFORTS. SUCH 
AS THOSE OCCURRING IN THE NEWARK SCHOOL DISTRICT. BE IMPLEMENTED 
THROUGHOUT DELAWARE. THE TIME FOR CAREER EDUCATION IS NOW!" 

(SO) PRESENTLY THE CONCEPT OF CAREER EDUCATION CAN BE SAID 'TO 
BE IN A DEVELOPING STAGE. THE SPECIFIC MEANS FOR IMPLEMENTING THIS 
CONCEPT la AMERICAN EDUCATION ON A BROAD SCALE REMAIN LARGELY UNDEVE 
LOPED. (81) THE COURSES OF ACTION TAKEN THUS FAR ARE ONLY A BEGIN- 
NING. THE TOTAL AMERICAN PUBLIC.MUST jiOW DECIDE (82) THE SCOPE OF 
THEIR ENDORSEMENT AND PROVIDE SUPPORT jFOR ITS IMPLEMENTATION. 

(83) "tinker, tailor, soldier. Jailor, rich man. poor man. 

BEGGAR MAN. THIEF. DOCTOR.. LAWYER, i^^) MERCHANT. CHIEF..." 
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